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LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


Tuene is probably no surer symptom of the 
change that is coming over society at large 
with regard to the great social problems of 
the age than the view taken of. the best 
methods of dealing with poverty and crime. 
The change is the necessary outcome of that 
slow but sure sifting of social questions which 
is going on in the minds of all classes. 
‘Charity ” was formerly understood to be a 
sort of moral patchwork. It was excellent for 
the soul of the giver, and helped the re- 
cipients to exist under circumstances that 
would otherwise have been intolerable. It 
was, and is still, unconsciously too often 
an ethical anesthetic. We have many of 
us passed through the phase of going 
from cottage to cottage in country dis- 
tricts, or in those village towns which 


abound in England, listening to the oft- 


repeated story, “Twelve shillings ia week ; 
ten children ; the Jandlord does not repair 
the cottage; afraid to complain ; the farmer 
from whom the wretched pittance is earned 
would turn us out. There was scarlet fever 
(or typhoid) in the village last year; the 
inspector came, and we may get the sewage 
altered—they say the water is bad.” We 
have looked out on the. sunny pastures, 
standing at the cottage doors, and heard of 
the sick baby who can get no milk—“ It is all 
sold for butter at the farms. My husband 
could do with a bit of land to keep a cow, 
but it is all let away in big holdings; there 
isn’t a rood to be got,” and as we put down 
the half-pound of tea or the few yards of 
flannel on the little table, the absolute con- 
viction has come to our minds that such 
charity is but a palliative to our own con- 
sciences. We go away with a feeling that, 
with the priest and Levite, we looked upon 
the sufferer, saw the real condition, and 
assed by on the other side. 
Tennyson sang long years ago— 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands? ” 
The words were true inasmuch as they pre- 
scribed for the mental attitude of Lady Clara ; 
but let her not imagine that she doing 
other than taking into the midst of her 
artificial surroundings a very little of that 
wholesome tonic which contact with the 


hag heme ®] Price One Penny. 


realities of life must bring. We do not 
underrate the self-denying efforts of any 
who give their lives to make the existences 
of those around them holier, purer, and more 
wholesome; but we maintain that true 
philanthropy means the dealing with cause 
and not effect, searching out the root of evil 
and attacking it at all risks, not pulling 
down the leaves from the poisoned boughs in 


the leisure moments of a summer's day. 
Lady Bountiful is always popular, it is her 
happy fortune to minister to the wishes of 
all. She presides at the sumptuous dinner 
party, and with her fair hands carries the 


crumbs to the “beggar at her gate.” She 


will become unpopular when she dares to 


pass beyond the circle of her guests into that 


wider world where she will seek to know 


from those who solve such problems the 
reasons that laid a fellow-man beggared 


at her door; and when, although she 
succours him, she determines so to work that 
none may take his place. 


Sraellrrrevoe 


KATHARINE TYNAN AT 
HOME. 


A TALK ABOUT LITERATURE AND 
WOMEN, ENGLISH AND IRISH. 


Eatino looked very charming last Monday 
afternoon as I walked over its snow-mantled 
roads. The trees were embroidered and draped 
by unseen hands, and the scene was one 
which makes England linger in the memory 
of her children. I was on my way to see 
Mrs. Katharine Hinkson, whose tales and 
poetry of Irish life, written under the name 
of Katharine Tynan, have attracted so much 
attention. She is one of the increasing 
number of writers which Ireland has lately 
produced. 

As I entered The Laurels, a huge 5t. 
Bernard named Pat came and “ interviewed ‘4 
me. Mrs. Hinkson told me that Pat “ goes 
in all the interviews,” so no doubt he 
instinctively knew what I had come about. 
His mistress quaintly described Pat as 
“ another exile from Erin.” Mrs, Hinkson 
was working at her desk when I entered the 


~~ they lack vitality. She is not sure of herself, 
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room, She is a woman of a deeply religious 
nature, and when a girl was educated in a 
convent school, of which she so highly speaks. 
Behind her secretaire is a bookcase in which 
are her favourite volumes. The lamp was 
lighted and the curtains drawn, and with 
Pat as a listener, we talked on literature and 
women. 

IRISH LITERATORE. 


Speaking first of her native literature, Mrs. 
Hinkson said : ‘‘ For the first time Irish litera- 
ture has a chance, owing to the present lull 
in politics. Political strife has strangled 
literature in Ireland. The Irish Literary 
Society started at a very fortunate time, and 
the literature it issued has had an unexpected 
sale. Two volumes have been issued, 
O’Grady’s ‘The Bog of Stars’ and Thomas 
Davis’ ‘The Patriot Parliament.’ The 
fact that the Irish lost their language kept 
their literature from growing.” 

‘‘ And yet the Irish are a very imaginative 
people ?” 

‘““Yes, they are extremely artistic, but it 
is diffused over the whole population rather 
than concentrated in one or two persons. 
All over the country there are literary 
societies, where the members write decent 
verses. The insight into poetry is far more 
widespread than in England. But politics 
have spoiled the people’s taste for reading. 
The diffusion of which I spoke does not 
refer generally to culture and education, but 
to the imagination, and yet the Irish peasant 
is not nearly as illiterate as supposed.” 

‘“‘Miss Barlow has done for the Irish 
peasant, I se what Mr, Barrie did for 
the people of Thrums ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Barlow has less performance 
than Mr. Barrie, but more promise. There 
is plenty of growth in her writing. Her 
last story in the Monthly Packet is an immense 


advance on her other work. The Irish Idylls | 


are so melancholy, though beautiful, that 


but she is going to be a big figure in the 
Irish literature of to-day. Miss Barlow's 
peasants are quite real, but she works from 
sympathy, not knowledge.” 


THE IRISH PEASANTS, 


“Who is the best authority on the Irish 
peasantry ?” 

“Douglas Hyde, whose ‘Connaught Love 
Songs’ is a beautiful book. It contains all 
the old Irish love songs. He knows the 
peasantry more thoroughly than anyone. 
They talk to him when they will talk 
to no one else. They will not talk if 
you want them to talk, for fear you should 
make fun of them. They are reticent and 
superstitious. But Douglas Hyde tramps 
over the bog with the men, loves the 
people much, and wins their speech from 
them.” 

“ Are you hopeful of the peasantry ? ” 

“Yes, there is great hope for Ireland, 
because its poverty is accompanied by 
spiritual exaltation. If Ireland were rid of 
drunkenness it would be a wonderful country. 
Father Mathew’s work only affected his 
generation. If the people were better off 
they would not drink as they do. Prosperity 
would mean less drink. Mrs. Barry, in 
Cork, has done much for temperance, and 
has an enormous society with 12,000 mem- 
bers in it.” 

JOURNALISM. 


“How do you account for the fact that so 
many prominent journalists are Irishmen ?”’ 
“ Well, the Irish are so emotional that 
they naturally make good journalists and 
orators. But I do not consider those the 


work they can do?” 


fied with its result. 
college he becomes more of a man, but it 
seems to me that women up to the present 
have not assimilated their knowledge so 
gained. It always appears an excrescence. 
Greek and Latin do not constitute educa- 
tion.” 


ing should be at home. 
daughters you have noble mothers, and vice 
versa. 
women. 
the goodness and purity of the Irish girls 
is their education at the convent schools. 
The nuns in their purity are like doves. 
In Ireland all the girls in shops are ladies, 
and this refinement is due to their school 
influence.” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


highest achievements. 
influence is only for a day.” 

‘‘What do you think of journalism as a 
profession for women ?” 

“T think that in some respects they are 
well adapted for it. They have observation 
and other necessary qualifications. But it is 
very hard for some women; they have to 
tramp about in all weathers, and they get 
very wearied. If you can sit at home and 
write articles and reviews it is all very well.” 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 
“ Are you interested in the modern woman 


movement ?” 


‘“‘ Yes, I believe that the advance in the 


positioa of woman has been an advance if 
the position of humanity. I am quite sure 
that the feeling against cruelty of any kind 
is entirely due to the fact that women have 
spoken and influenced public opinion. If 
women are high-minded the world is high- 
minded, because they have the training of 
children. If cruelty were dropped out of the 
world it would be comparatively innocent. 
When a mother gives a kitten to a child, she 
potentially makes a criminal, or by teaching 
the child gentleness and kindness she makes 
a noble woman.” 


“ And you would allow women to do any 


“Yes, certainly. I believe in work for 


women altogether. I believe the great reason 
of the advance of women is that they now 
have work. The mind, like the body, grows 
healthy with work. In Ireland there is very 
little work among women. 
families keep all their daughters at home. 
The result is, that if the girls have imagina- 
tion they are very unhappy.” 


Middle-class 


THE FRANCHISE AND EDUCATION. 


‘“‘ Would you give women the franchise ?” 
‘‘With such large interests it is absurd 


for them not to have the franchise.” 


‘‘ Aud do you approve of higher education 


for women ?” 


‘“ Yes. But I have not been satis- 
If a man goes to 


‘You think the education is too one- 


sided ?” 


‘¢ Yes, it is not balanced. The first train- 
If you have noble 


I believe in the influence of elder 
In Ireland one great reason for 


PRESENT-DAY LITERATURE. 
‘“ What do you think of the literature of 


to-day ?” 


“T think it full of hope. Four or five 


years ago literature was in rather a bad 
way, the old men were dying. But lately 
Barrie, Kipling, and many young men: have 
sprung up. 
ago they would have been regarded as won- 
derful.” 


If they had written ten years 


“ In what direction do you think literature 


hopeful ?” 


“Only as literature, for much of it is very 


pagan. There is little Christianity in litera- 
ture now.” 


“How do you account for the prevailing 
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imism in so much of our recent, litera- 
ture ?” 

“TI think it is due to the influence of 
Russian and Norwegian writers, of Tolstoi, 
Ibsen, or Bjérnson. But Ido not see why 
we should take our prophets from Russia, 
which is buried in barbarism. There is 
something very unhealthy about these 
writers, something unclean. There are un- 

leasant innuendoes which they seem to 

They may be sincere, but they are 
unpleasant.” 

“ What do you think of the ‘Story of an 
African Farm ’?” 

“It isa great but a terrible book. Such 
books do not help anyone to live or to see 
daylight at the end of the journey. Theirs 
isa barren philosophy. Browning was the 
last great voice that spoke a true philosophy.” 

‘And have you read Mrs, Craigie’s 
books ?” 

‘¢ Yes, but her heart is stronger than her 
cynicism, This is shown especially in ‘The 
Sinner’s Comedy.’” 

‘‘Is there permanence in the new school 
of literature, do you think?” 

“Ido not see why Barrie and Kipling 
should not live, and Stevenson.” 

‘©T suppose you read a great deal of 
poetry 2 ” 

‘“‘ Yes, I read nothing but poetry and novels 
by choice. Christina Rossetti I regard as 
by far the finest poet of the day. I greatly 
admire her saintliness too. She is now quite 
a recluse, and does not like anything to be 
written about her personally. She told me 
I might write what I liked about her when 
she was dead.” 

‘““Have you read Francis Thompson's 

ms?” 

‘Yes; he seems to me the first poet of 
late who looks as if he might in time be one 
of the immortals.” 

Speaking of Le Gallienne’s book, Mrs. Hink- 
son said that she considered much of the reli- 
gious thought of to-day was too tolerant— 
doubtless a reaction from a too rigid 
period. While her own faith is exceedingly 
broad, she would not say that it did not 
matter whether you believed in immortality 
or not. The want of faith in England was 
particularly noticeable to her, having lived 
in Ireland so long, where the people are so 
essentially religious. 

‘‘Do you approve of the demand for short 
stories ?” 

‘‘ Well, some who write them cannot write 
long stories, and vice versd, and I like some of 
each. It is wonderful how the writing of 
short stories has advanced. The present 
school is not to be excelled.” 

“In your own writing do you think your 
matter out before writing it down ?” 

“Yes; I never begin to write till I am 
saturated with my subject. ‘Then I can 
write my copy quite clearly and with few 
corrections.” Mrs. Hinkson then showed 
me an article she had written for the Speaker, 
in which there were very few alterations, and 
yet it was the first draft. 

The present-day literature, Mrs. Hinkson 
thinks, is a reaction from the excessive re- 
finement of the past, and, beautiful as much 
of it is, she regards it as the literature of a 
decadence. The new literature must come 
from a new country with a new civilisation. 
The new social movement should bring a new 
literature in its train. 

Besides writing many reviews and articles 
for periodical literature, Mrs. Hinkson will 
shortly publish two volumes. One is a 
collection of short stories, to be called A Cluster 
of Nuts, and the other is a volume of poems 
called Cuckoo Songs. Percy 1. Parker. 
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She will begin at eight o’clock, and play 
steadily till eleven through the best masters.” 

“1 hope not! I have six chapters of 
physiology to write up.” 

At this moment through the wall came 
the sound of a piano. Patience relieved her 
feelings by throwing one of her cushions at 
Jean; and for a while the girls worked in 
silence. But while Jean wrote she un- 
consciously wove into her story a picture of 
the pale repressed woman who had interested 
her ; a picture due to the bars of music that 
came fitfully to her ears. Miss Penfold’s 
tastes were severe. She played Bach and 
Mozart, rarely lapsing into lighter strains. 
Grieg she ignored as a musical mountebank, 
and she had been heard to criticise Chopin. 
On this evening a softer mood possessed her ; 
and by and by Jean looked up as the well- 
known air of The Banks of Loch Lomond 
sounded— 

** Oh, you will tak’ the high road, 
And I will tak’ the low road.” 
Jean sang softly with the music— 


‘But me and my true love will never meet again, 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Loch Lomond.” 


Patience finished the verse. ‘I wish she 
would stop,” she continued. “TI can’t work 
a bit. How conscientiously you go on, Jean. 
And you haven't told me how you succeeded 
to-day.” 

For answer Jean pointed to a roll of 
manuscript. ‘Returned without thanks,” 
she said briefly. 

Patience looked blank. 

“ But I thought it was ordered!” she 
exclaimed. 

“So it was. But the editor does not want 
art, he wants melodrama ; ar? T won't stoop 
to write that. Pat, I shall have to go home 
again. My money is all gone, and I won't 
live on you.” 

“That is reassuring,” said Patience, 
briskly ; ‘for my money is all gone too. I 
bought the microscope last week, and yester- 
day there was the most tempting box of 
instruments, £15. It was madness, but I 
could not resist them. ‘To-day a fascinating 
pair of forceps; so my last guinea went. I 
made sure you would have been paid. Things 
look serious. Haven’t you a belated coin 
anywhere ¢ ” 

‘‘ Twelve shillings,” said Jean. 

‘That will pay the club money for us both, 
and leave two shillings. I have spent my 
quarter’s income, so you will have to produce 
melodrama, Jean.” 

“T won't—I'll starve first!” Jean blazed 
out. “I am just going to write to the Flame. 
They offered me £10 for a sensational 
story.” 

‘‘That is more cheerful. Of course you 
will take it ?” 

“Take it 2? Write trash for mere money ?” 

‘‘ Well, why not, so long as we are fed ?” 

Jean gasped. 

“Oh, don’t you see! Pat, you can’t mean 
it—produce poor stuff, bad work, for a miser- 
able £10!” 

“Well, if you spent your substance on 
medical living, it might be convenient to have 
ten miserable pounds,” said Pat, tipping her 
head on one side. . . . ‘“ What does that 
woman keep on with the high road and the 
low road for? . . . Why, Jean, are you crying ? 
What is the matter, dear? Jean!” She 
rose as she spoke, but; Jean moved past her, 
and, dashing away the heavy tears on her 
face, went out of the flat and straight into 
the sitting-room of No, 27. 

Miss Penfold stopped her dreamy playing, 
and half rose from her seat ; but Jean crossed 
the room in her stormy fashion, and laid her 
hand on her shoulder. 


“Tell me,” she said— I am sure you are 
wise and good—is it ever right to take the 
low road when you may take the high one ¢ 
Is it ever good to sell one’s birthright for a 
mess of pottage ?” 

; A white shade passed over Miss Penfold's 
ace. 

“Why do you ask?” she said. 

‘* Because I must know, and I think you 
can advise me.” 

The elder woman looked into the girl’s face 
before she answered her. 

“Yes, I can advise you,” she said. “I 
will tell you my own story, and that should 
decide you.” She rose then, and stood uncer- 
tainly, knitting together her bony fingers. It 
was evidently hard for her to speak. Then she 
looked at the girl’s thin face, with its bright 
eyes ; and the pathos of the gaunt framo and 
the eager, imprisoned soul touched some 
chord of her own being. She did not ask 
Jean tosit down. Standing there, she spoke 
in an even, unemotional voice :— 

“My mother died when I was born. My 
father was the rector of a moorland parish. 
We were very poor, and father had too much 
to do in the parish to look after the delicate 
child, who was nothing more than a care to 
him. So I grew up anyhow, a half-educated, 
unpractical, dreamy girl. I had only one 
friend in the parish, the lady who played the 
organ in the church. She taught me all I 
knew of music, and from the day I learned 
my first note my ideal life began. Music 
became a passion, and I spent most of my 
time in the church playing tho organ, for we 
had no piano athome. Father know nothing 
of this; I was shy and reserved, and when 
my organist-friend wont away I lived ar 
utterly lonely life. All about the moorside 
I knew it was said that ‘ Parson’s lass were a 
feckless wench,’ but 1t aia not matter to me, 
I had the dear old church with its dim lights, 
and the windows through which came the 
smell of the heather, and the music that was 
a door into all things. Then father died, and 
I faced the world with only a few pounds as 
my fortune. I came up to town, a country 
girl of fifteen, gauche, untrained, wanting 
savoir-vivre and savoir-faire. I had no 
friends, no influence, no money. Nobody 
believed that I could even play—I was never 
given the opportunity of showing what I 
could do. When my last penny was gone I 
was glad to earn a few shillings a week by 
sweeping offices in the city. I got a ticket 
for the British Museum, where I spent most 
of my time, and at last one of the librarians 
found me a post in the Record Office, For 
fifteen years I have buried life and aspiration 
in the mechanical work of the office. I have 
an income now, and comfort; but myself, the 
real woman, is dead. I might ha-e suc- 
ceeded in music, but I was afraid oi hunger 
and want. I shall never succeed now. I 
sold my birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

She stopped, and Jean looked at her with 
the tears in her eyes. She saw it all—how, 
after the day’s work was over, the ideal life 
would begin when Miss Penfold seated her- 
self at the piano. The little room, looking 
over its miles of roof, would widen out into 
the grey walls of the old church ; and in the 
dim light a girl would sit drawing strange 
harmonies from the organ, while she dreamed 
dreams born of ambition and hope. And 
once more the breath of the moorland would 
be round her, and the woven spell of the 
possibilities of life. 

A sob roso in Jean’s throat. Bending 
suddenly, she kissed the white, passionless 
face, Then sho went out as impulsively as 
she had come in, leaving Miss Penfold stand- 
ing beside her piano, 
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J Ke these people,” said Patience, sud- 
aie lifting her head from the nest of 
cushions where she was studying luxuriously. 
“There is something very bracing and tonic 
about the advanced woman—always except- 
ing Miss Penfold. She is a derelict that 
finds itself stranded on the quicksands of 
emancipation and... . Go on with the 
figure, Jean.” ; 

“There is no figure to go on with,” said 
Jean. ‘ Who has abandoned this derelict of 
yours %” ee 

“Who? Life! Art! Hope! Ambition ! 
Even time has abandoned her. She will 
never grow older. Under that white, thin 
face all the fires are burnt out, She is 
practically dead.” 

“JI think she is the most interesting 

: person here,” said Jean. 

“Then, my dear, youare mistaken. I went 
in to cofiee with the Stoddards last night. 
Miss Penfold was there—she talked demi- 
semiquavers ;—and it is Miss Clara Stoddard, 
the one with red hair, who is the most in- 
teresting person in the chambers. She isa 
neurotic subject ; I longed to diagnose her 
case.” 

“T thought she was wsthetic,” said Jean, 
looking wistfully at her interrupted manu- 
script. 

“That is what most people would call her 
—if they knew nothing about it. No; she 
is a beautiful specimen of the pure sensitive 

= —as a study a perfect boon. I shall makea 
friend of her.” 

“ What did you talk about ?” 

“ Music chiefly, to suit Miss Penfold. She 
is a spinnet, not a spinster. The conversa- 
tion leaped from nocturnes to St. James's 
Hall, and back again. It was deplorable. 
What right has a person like that among 
women of ideas ?” 

“She has a homely use,” said Jean. 
“She bought the coal-scuttle. Nobody who 
possessed an idea would have wanted it.” 

‘“‘No, indeed!” Patience laughed. ‘“ And 
I hear Mrs. Wentworth-Soan will never 
forgive us for selling her the carpet. She 
thinks the Lloyds ought to be told their 
prospective daughter-in-law is impossible. 
I reassured her by saying the Lloyds only 
accept statements that take them by 
surprise.” 

“ About Miss Penfold,” said Jean; “ tell 
me what she does.” 

Patience shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ The 
most interesting thing about her is what she 
does not do.” 

“T told youshe must be very interesting !” 
Jean said. 

“But siace we are all interesting in that 
way, is it a distinction ?”’ Patience asked. 

“She is one of the mummies in the British 
Museum,” she continued—‘ resuscitated to 
give information about her own age. By 
the way, she does not give it, but I believe 
she is forty. Apart from the British 
Museum, she can only talk of the un- 
musical British.” 

“T asked for definite information.” Jean 
tapped with her stylograph impatiently. 

“That comes of living with Scotch people,” 
said Patience. ‘They hunger for statistics 
and financial statements. Well, then, Miss 
Penfold indexes the records in the British 
Museum, and does nothing else.” 

“She plays splendidly,” said Jean; “ you 
would know it if you were not out so much. 


” 


“Neh 


——_ 
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WOMEN WRITERS IN ’93. 
BY GRANT RICHARDS. 
PART I. 


Prease do not start by imagining that this 
all that 


brief article is to be a survey 0: 
women have done with the pen during the 
last twelve months. That, emphatically, is 
what is not intended. My brief attention, 
be it understood, is to be devoted exclusively 
to the lighter essays, to social satire, to 


MRS. L. T. MEADE, 


short stories, to novels, and to all, in fact, of 
those brighter literary articles which, it has 
been said, alone make the science of reading 
worth the conquering. It would require a 
ggegeo in many subjects, and the space 
of a lengthy article, to properly appreciate 
such work as, let us say, Mrs. Green and 
Miss Norgate have recently done in the field 
of history. Women are ubiquitous, and 
_\ there ‘is.'no department of knowledge that 
has not its contribution from the female 
camp. 

No; mine is the easier, and, to me, 
pleasanter task of suggesting to the memory 
what women have done in the fields of 
fiction, poetry, and the general essay. .My 
space is rigidly, pitilessly confined ; my re- 
marks must be of the briefest ; and I have 
thought it wise to ignore entirely ‘the old- 
established reputations ” (for instance, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Miss Yonge, and Miss Braddon— 
to name but three—have all produced books 
this past year; of none of which, tempta- 
tion withstanding, shall I speak), and 
to confine my attention entirely to first 
tentative efforts, to reputations suggested, to 
the half-fledged among women writers, to, in 
fact, les jeunes in feminine England. 

And even with these restrictions, I confess 
that I cannot regard my task as an easy 
one. “Infinite riches” of suggestion “in a 
little room” must be my ideal. I have been 
rapidly running through a list of the books 
of 1893, making notes here and there of 
authors to be mentioned, of books not to be 
omitted, and there seems material not for 
one but for a dozen papers—an annual of 
women’s literary work, infact. To do full 
justice to all in these few columns is im- 
possible ; and this is my defence if I seem to 
refrain from mentioning book or author that 
bulks largely in my reader’s memory of the 

ear. 

Looking back on 1893, the first feeling 
cannot but be one of congratulation-—with 
women’s literary work it has been almost 
brilliant. Starting with the publication of 
Mrs. Meynell’s two precious little volumes, 
alone sufficient to make the year of their 
appearance a grateful one to all lovers of 
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good 


infinite variety. 


literature, it made its course 
Mrs. Grand and Mrs. 


immediately suggest 
neither Moe. L. T. Meade nor Miss Adeline 


of what I believe were their first efforts in 
really serious fiction, is to be tted ; but, 
after all, only a year has elapsed, and if every 
second year brings work as honest from Mrs. 
Meade’s pen as 
from Miss Sergeant one as sincere as 
Story 
ourselves fortunate. 

MRS. MEYNBLL. 


meral 
Mrs, 


—not so much with the 
with her fellow artists—o 


year where women are concerned. ‘‘ The 


largely in the popular 
was Mrs, Meynell’s “Poems” 
nearly to the great heart of literature. 
These books won the affection; for the 
moment they were loved as a lover. 

As far as the immediately present gener- 


as a poet with “ Poems.” 


had hardly reached the general public. 


infinite rejoicing. Refined, womanly, polished, 
and tastefui to the last, there yet throbs 
through all her poetic work a heart. A 
perfection so great that it suggests only 
spontaneity, there is an exquisite reticent 
inti in her every line. That this 
article is too short for serious quotation, I 
am too well aware, but fourteen lines must 
be filched for one example of her beautiful 
art—her sonnet “ Renouncement :” 
I must not think, of thee ; and, tired yet strong, 

I shun the thought that lurks in all delight, 

The thought of thee—and in the blue heaven’s 

height, 

And in the sweetest passage of a song. 


Ob, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet 
bright ; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 


But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I 


keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away— 
With the first dream that comes with the first 
sleep, 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 


Yes; if Mrs. Meynell had written nothing 
else but this one exquisite sonnet, yet would 
she, like Blanco White, have won posterity. 
The one thing that her verses lack is essential 
music; they are reflective rather than lyric. 
But poetry far from exhausts her talent. 
The companion volume, “The Rhythm of 
Life” has the qualities of almost too 
perfect. prose. ‘Mrs. Meynell, alone, is,” 
says Mr. Coventry Patmore, “both in 
prose and verse, almost always thoroughly 
distinguished.” That they made their first 
appearance in the columns of a weekly 
review might at first sight make against the 
permanency of their appeal. But writing 
for the press seems only to have taught Mrs. 
Meynell exquisite restraint and reticence. 
Her subjects are often almost cosmical. Ina 
page or two of luminous prose Mrs. Meynell 


with | makes them her own. 


Craigie, Mrs. Andrew Dean and Miss Agnes 
Repplier, Miss Saville Clark and Miss Dora 
Sigerson: here are but a few names that 
themselves. That 


Sergeant have justified the extreme promise 


“ A Medicine Lady,” and 
“The 
of a Penitent Soul,” we can believe 


But, as I have said, the brilliant success 
ublic as 
eynell's 
volumes is the chief literary event of the 


Heavenly Twins” may have bulked more 
imagination, but it 
and her 
“Rhythm of Life” that approached more 


ation goes, Mrs. Meynell made her first appeal 
As Miss Alice 
Thompson, her little volume “ Preludes ” had 
won enthusiasm from the competent; and 
one or two of her sonnets had found a 
permanent place in anthologies, but her work 


That it has done so now is a subject for 
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An elimination of 
the irrelevant and the obvious, is one of the 
chief factors of her prose; she refines and 
refines, leaving often of a weighty thought 
but a suggestion for the studious to build 
upon. But the “ Rhythm of Life” is, one 
fears, too precious and esoteric, too “superior ” 
for the tastes of the crowd. A philosophy in 
a page is too severe and sustained a mental 
effort for a public grounded upon the plati- 
tudes of Martin Tupper. But her books fit 
audience have found, and in the future they 
will reach their destined readers, 


“THE HEAVENLY TWINS.” 
To turn our attention from Mrs. Meynell 


to a very different, albeit very encouraging 
success, Mrs. -Grand’s “‘ Heavenly Twins,” is 


to approach the wonder of a gymnastic 
feat. Mrs. Grand is not primarily artistic ; 
she had a message to deliver, and she 
delivered it strongly, forcibly, and with 
too little thought for the artistic require- 
ments of her theme. Not so worked the 
great writers of the past. How admir- 
ably, however, Mrs. Grand can write when 
she is not carried away by the urgency of 
her message is proved by that beautiful 
interlude, “‘ The Boy and hs Tenor.” Has 
it never occurred to her, I wonder, to give it 
artistic completeness and to publish it 
separately ? Not every reader cares for the 
woes of Evadne. This earnestness, this zeal 
for humanity, is responsible for the literary 
insufficiency of another promising novel— 
Mrs. G. 8. Reaney’s “ Dr. Grey’s Patient.” 
Mrs. Reaney thought a great deal too 
bitterly of the wrongs of her sex to 
spend her time upon artistic elaboration. 
But the appearance of both these novels 
is a hopeful augury for the future. Mr. 
Grant Allen has proclaimed, with some 
justice, the hopeless conventionality and 
narrow-mindedness of the crowd; but if, 
as he says, our magazines cannot print 
a “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” or a 
‘“ Heavenly Twins,” in fear for their circu- 
lation, we are at least upon the right road 
when such stories can appear in book form 
and gain a great success. Their appearance, 
in fact, is a sign of the same awakening 
to the intellectual needs of the better 
public in literature, as was displayed by 
the influence of Ibsen in recent drama. 
By and by we shall arrive at the desired 
state of things when the reverent, honest 
and earnest treatment of all subjects bound 
up with the great welfare of our race shall 
by none be thought common or unclean. 


Mr. Gladstone has recently said : “The love 
for French gowns, with their tight waists and 
distorted shoulders, is so deeply implanted in 
the breasts of English women that it is like 
making a personal attack upon their lives to say 
their gowns are not beautifal. For myself I see 
nothing lovely about them, and I should be glad 
to see all women dressed in an art robe without 
a belt or a collar.” 

* % & 

‘¢The two hands are a picture of the con- 
tending forces of capital and labour. The left, 
less skilled, more choice, served more often by 
its fellow, and decked with rings; the right, 
forceful, ingenious, busy, unadorned. Only by 
bringing them together can harmony be had, 
and a full day’s toil accomplished. If they 
contend, they work each other’s ruin; if they 
combine, they reach each one its utmost. Met 
for work and clasped in prayer, these hands of 
capital and labour shall bring that social compact 
which it is their office to develop and defend up 
to its best estate. Fighting each other, they 
will but mar and finally destroy the social fabric, 
and the left hand of capital will first give way 
eee the pitiless blows of labour’s strong right 

and.” 


Jan. 11, 1834. 


Piterarp and Social, 


Ow every hand I have heard kindly expressions 
of interest in the THe Woman’s SiGNat, of 
satisfaction with its leading features, and of 
good wishes for its future prosperity. May I 
suggest to the 50,000 readers of this number 
that the success of the paper would be at once 
assured if they would all order a copy to be sup- 
plied every weck by a local newsagent or book- 
seller, and persuade at least one friend to do like- 
wise? If every reader would render us this 
service, the paper would be placed at once ina 
position of safety and prosperity, and with the 
Icast possible trouble. 
* * * 


I rejoice to hear that Mrs. Conan Doyle, who 
is staying at Davos for the benefit of her health, 
is very much better. Dr.Conan Doyle tells 
me that she is making excellent progress in the 
“splendid mountain air” of that favourite resort. 

* * * 


I see that the Sunday School, an excellent 
weekly paper, edited by the Rev. James Hast- 
ings, announces a new serial story by Annie 8. 
Swan, entitled “‘Airlie’s Mission.” But this 
story is merely a reprint, for it was widely cir- 
culated some years ago in book form. Ought 
not this to be announced? It is only fair to 
add that Annie 8. Swan gains nothing by its 
reproduction, as she sold the entire copyright. 


* * 


‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” whose books have 
caught on so rapidly of late, is adaughter of Mr. 
Richards, a deacon at the City Temple. Her 
real name is Mrs. Craigie. She was married at 
nineteen, and even now she is little moré than a 
girl. Her younger sister, Miss Richards, was 
a prominent figure at the Lord Mayor's Fancy 
Dress Ball last weck. 

* * & 

The stately Guildhall presented a grand and 
yeta very pathetic sight one night last week, 
when 1,500 of the poorest children in London 
were entertained to dinner by the readers of 
The Young Manand The Young Woman. It was 
a bitterly cold night, and some of the ragged, 
neglected little ones were so cold thatthey wereun- 
able to hold their knives and forks. The loudest 
cheer of the evening greeted the hot plum pud- 
dings—but the Lord Mayor came next, and the 
children gave him a magnificent welcome when he 
entered the hall arrayed in all the glory of his 
ufticial robes. Alderman Treloar, who took the 
keenest interest in this unique gathering, 
delivered a bright little speech, and there was 
plenty of good music by the land Bell-ringers 
from the Stockwell Orphanage and the Brass 
Band from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. The contri- 
butions already received amount to nearly £300, 
and similar dinners are to be given at Liverpool 
this week, at Glasgow on the 23rd, at Edinburgh 
on the 24th, and at Manchester on the 27th. At 
Edinburgh the entertainment will include a 
special performance by a highly respectable 
‘Punch and Judy.” Professor Drummond says 
he once saw Mr. Gladstone watching a Punch 
and Judy exhibition for nearly half an hour 
with the greatest interest ! 

* * & 

I am glad to hear that Mrs. Price Hughes has 
been enjoying a brief holiday in Devonshire, 
with her husband. No one in London works 
harder, and no one more richly deserves a plea- 


sant holiday. 
* & + 


In one way and another editors have always 
suffered pretty severely, I should think. But 
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some leading firms of London photographers are 
doing their best to make an editor's life unbear- 
able. ‘‘ Until recently,” writes a well-known 
editor, “if some eminent person sent me a 
photograph to be reproduced in my paper—well, 
I reproduced it, and there was an end of the 
matter. Now, however, directly it appears the 
photographer writes to me for a substantial fee, 
and threatens me with all sorts of pains and 
penalties if it is not paid. I always thought the 
Royal Family had the right to do as they pleased 
with their own photographs, but it seems that I 
was mistaken. Some time ago a well-known 
princess sent me her photo, and I gladly and 
promptly reproduced it. But the photographer 
was down upon me as usual. What is to be 
done?” 
* * * 


Well, one remedy is for all celebrities, when 
they are asked to sit for their photographs, to 
refuse to do so, unless the photographer states 
in writing that editors are at liberty to repro- 
duce the portraits without being badgered with 
threatening letters. Mr. Zangwill and John 
Strange Winter (Mrs. Stannard) refuse to sit to 
any photographer except on this condition. 


* * * 


‘¢A Page of Confessions,” by Edna Lyall, is 
to appear in The Woman at Home for February. 
The February number of The Young Woman 
will contain a fully-illustrated sketch of ‘‘The 
Duchess of Teck at Home,” and an illustrated 
interview with the author of ‘“ Buotle’s Baby.” 
The short story will be by Katharine Tynan. 

A. ©: 


Temperance Hotes. 


Mrs. Amanva SmitH is a coloured woman 
evangelist, born a slave, but born also with a 
strong bright mind, a_ beautiful voice and 
vigorous physique. She has wrought for 
righteousness in almost every country of the 
globe, and Bishop Thoburn, of Calcutta, says 
she attracted larger audiences than any foreigner 
who ever visited Calcutta. Mrs. Smith has come 
to work in England by invitation of the 
B.W.T.A., and soon goes to Cornwall. Applica- 
tions for securing her help should be addressed 
to Miss Mary Gorham, Superintendent of the 
Evangelistic Departinent, B.W.T.A., Judde 
Place, Tonbridge. 


* & * 


In answer to a letter enclosing a reso.ution 
passed at the Central Finsbury Radical Club 
condemning the Local Veto Bill as an insult to 
the working classes and a purely coercive 
measure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
caused the following to be forwarded: — 
‘Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, S.W., 
January 3rd. Sir,—I am desired by Sir 
William Harcourt to inform you that he regrets 
that he is unable to receive the deputation 
which you propose. He is at a loss to under- 
stand your statement respecting the implied 
insult that, while the working men are permitted 
to have a voice in the election of members of 
Parliament, they are compelled to silence on 
a matter which affects daily and hourly their 
comfort and convenience. It is impossible that 
this observation can have any application to the 
Local Veto Bill, which can only be put into 
operation by a voice of a two-thirds majority.— 
Yours faithfully, L. M. Guittemarv. Mr. W. 
H. Bryant, Central Finsbury Radical Club.” 


* * * 


Lady Henry Somerset has engaged Excter 
Hall for March 20th, which is the 90th anni- 
versary of the birthday of General Neal Dow, 
of Maine, America’s foremost temperance 
champion, in honour of whom temperance 
demdnatrations are to be held in all parts of the 
world. 
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A WORKER IN INDIA, 
Since the sad news of the death of Miss 
Charlotte Tucker reached England, details of her 
splendid work among the zenanas of the Pun- 
jaub have poured in upon us. In a wide sense 
—wider perhaps than the children of to-day 
know—Miss Tucker was A Lady Of England ; 
but in an even wider and more honcutes sense 
she was a woman of India. Though her works 
fill eleven pages of Messrs. Nelson's catalogue, 
and nearly as many columns in the catalogue of 
the British Museum, she was not so much a 
literary woman as a Christian teacher. Her 
books struck the keynote of her high teaching ; 
and after she had sent them forth to the young 
people of England, she herself bore the me.sage 
they carried to the natives of India. Leaving 
England in 1875, for eighteen years she gave 
her life to devoted work, the value of which 
cannot to-day be estimated. Money, influence, 
personal and literary gifts wore all freely laid 
out in the service of the women and boys of 
the Punjaub. Stationed at first at Amritsur, 
the chief seat of the Sikh religion, she soon 
removed to Battala, where most of the remainder 


A. L. O. E. 
(Win. Notman, Toronto, 


From a photo by) 


of ber life was spent. In attending the con- 
secration of a new church at Bairwhal she 
caught cold. She was removed to Amritsur for 
better medical attendance ; but in spite of ever 
loving ministration the end came on Dec. 2nd. 
No more valuable testimony to her work can 
be found than the following paragraph from the 
Civil and Military Gazette :— 

‘¢ So now in the small graveyard at Battala rests 
all that was mortal of a celebrated English 
authoress. But not until that mortal shall put on 
immortality will the fruits of all the good she has 
done be seen. There are many now who call her 
blessed. We thank God tbat we have had some 
contact with her in life, and we thank God for 
giving her grace to contiaue to the end; and more 
than all we thank God that her end was peace. 
Her life was of a type of self-devotion very high, 
and but rarely attained, Still, as Mr. Clarke re- 
marked in his address, every Christian man and 
woman can see in it an example of what Christian 
principles are when fully carried out and lived in 
this life.” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

We offer a prize of a yuinea’s worth of books 
(to be chosen by the winner) for the best post- 
card paragraph on ; 

‘“Wuy [ am a Torat ABSTAINER.” 

I. The competition is open to all our readers. 

If. All paragraphs must be written on post- 
cards, and sent on or before February Ist to the 
Editor of the Woman’s Siunat, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 

LL. We reserve the right to print any of the 
paragraphs sent in, whether they win a prize or 
not. 


a ee -_ 
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Next week we shall publish a special inter- 
view with Mrs. Gladstone by an intimate 
Jriend. Orders should be given early for this 
number. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue pace in the House of Commons of 
late has been splendid, and must nearly 
satisfy the most ardent reformer. Replying 
to Mr. John Burns on Friday night, Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman said that he had care- 
fully considered the question of reducing the 
hours of labour in the ordnance factories, 
and had satisfied himself that the conditions 
and cireumstances of those factories, and the 
nature of the work done, was such as to admit 
of an eight hours day with advantage to 
both the men and the public service. To 
this statement he added the important con- 
clusion, that this concession would not necessi- 
tate any alteration or reduction in the wages 
of the men. That, of course, has been the 
vital point. It is, therefore, a great victory 
to have an explicit statement that in a par- 
ticular Government department no reduction 


is necessary. 


As the Westminster Gazette pointed out, 
there are two —— in respect to the 
Eight Hours Movement. It may in some 
cases involve the employment a larger 
number of men, as for instance if it is 
extended to railway men, postmen, and so on. 
In other cases, however, no such additional 
employment would be given. In the ordnance 
factories, for instance, the increased output 
and efficiency due to shorter hours, is ex- 
pected to compensate for the reduction of 
hours; and if the output is not decreased the 
employment of extra men is not needed. 


Bill, and thought that it should be extended 
in the direction of the limitation of licenses 
as well as in that of total prohibition. 
Certainly ; half a loaf is better than none. 
Asked as to Sunday closing, Mr. Torr held 
that it was useless to close the public-house 
whilst, at the same time, you close the 
museum and picture gallery. This is a 
transition time, and we must remember it. 
We have long centuries of neglect to over- 
take. Closing the public-house is not suffi- 
cient. We must make some provision in its 
place. If Mr. Torr is elected to-day, the 
Temperance party will secure a strong 
recruit. 


The rejection of Mr. Tritton’s amendment 
to the Parish Councils Bill is much to be 
deplored. It provided that no meeting of a 
Parish or District Council should be held on 
premises on which intoxicating liquor is sold 
or supplied. The rejection, however, was by 
the narrow majority of seventy to fifty-two. 
It was by no means a party division. In- 
cluding tellers, the minority supporting the 
clause consisted of forty-two Liberals, six 
Nationalists, five Conservatives, including 
Mr. Tritton (the mover) and one Unionist 
(Mr. Leonard Courtney). 


Personal Hotes. 


Tue death is announced of Miss Harriett 
Tebbutt, who worked with Florence Nightin- 
gale in the Crimea. Miss Tebbutt was in her 
seventy-ninth year. She joined Miss 
Nightingale at Scutari on the outbreak of 
hostilities, and eventually became superin- 
tendent of the General Hospital, retaining 
the post till the end of the war. On return- 
ing home she continued hospital work at 
Liverpool, Nottingham, and Birmingham, 
but of late years has lived in retirement in 
London. 


* * * 

Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, but who now lives and works in 
London, has come to remarkable success as 
an illustrator, having designed for The 
Queen Christmas number what the St. 
James's Gazette, which is nothing if not 
critical, declares to be the most striking 
thing in the whole number. Miss Pitman 
is a gifted and devoted artist, an] her 
success in the fierce competition of the great 
city is a source of solid satisfaction to her 
compatriots. 

* * * 

Miss Mary Thomas, daughter of Mr. 
Gwilym Thomas, hen has just won the 
Westmoreland Scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music. More than usual interest 
attaches to Miss Thomas’s success, for she is 
the daughter of a working collier of Wales— 
Mr. Gwilym Thomas, Ynyshir —whose deeds 
of valour and unexampled endurance at tho 
Tynewydd disaster made the world echo with 
his praise. Alone and unaided Mr. Thomas 
has maintained his daughter at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where she won a gold 
medal a short time ago. 

* * % 


Mrs. Edward Caird, wife of the Master of 
Balliol, is a very useful and able worker. 
She takes an active interest in the Women’s 
Protective and Provident League, and has 
also been an excellent friend of the Toynbee 
work in Glasgow. She is very unassuming, 
and is not fond of making public appearances ; 
but she is a kind and sympathetic friend to 
the working classes. 


Miss Bulley, in her article on the Employ- 
ment of Women in the Fortnightly, deals 
with a point which will always be a serious 
drawback to the solution of economic 
questions till it is settled. Why, she asks, 
are women s0 often satisfied with con- 
siderably lower wages than those which men 
demand for the same work? Her answer is 
that girls for the most part live at home with 
their parents, to whom they pay small 
weekly sum. “Thus assured of food end 
shelter they only care,” says Miss Bulley, 
‘“‘to earn enough to pay for dress and pocket- 
money.” ‘Till women themselves refuse to 
take less for the same work than men, the 
price for women’s labour must always be low. 
The contention that because a woman is a 
woman therefore she is worth less is in these 
days too absurd to argue about. And no 
one with a sturdy conscience could argue 
that because a girl lives with her parents 
therefore he is entitled to pay her less. The 
fact that she lives at home has nothing to 
do with the work, and to take advantage of 
that fact to reduce wages is essentially mean. 
Some one has to pay for her expenses at 
home if the girl herself does not. 


In either case Eight Hours means in- 
creased leisure, and the Westminster Gazette 
insists ‘on the necessity for providing 
means for using that leisure to advan- 
tage. Doubtless, educational facilities have 
greatly increased of late years with the 
demand for shorter hours; but London, at 
least, is none too well provided with educa- 
tional centres. It is well that the London 
County Council, which has taken so fine a 
lead in reducing the hours of labour, has so 
efficient a Technical Education Board. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s announcement should 
be a stimulus to its work and to its funds. 


Just Published. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE WAY THEY LOVED 
AT GRIMPAT. 


VILLAGE IDYLLS. 
By E. RENTOUL ESLER. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, 


On Tuesday night the Local Government 
Bill passed through Committee of the House 
of Commons, and will soon be the law of the 
land. It is difficult to over estimate the im- 
portance of its proposals. The local govern- 
ment of England is revolutionised by them. 
Not only are there to be Parish and District 
Councils, but the government of London, as 
far as its vestries and guardians are con- 
cerned, is completely changed. No school 
is so effective in the making of men and 
women as that of self government. Mr. 
Walter McLaren, in a valuable article which 
we publish to-day, clearly states the great 
change which this Bill makes in the position 
of women as regards voting for and sitting 
upon the various local bodies. The Govern- 
ment should now go one further, and give 
women the right to sit upon County 
Councils and to vote for Parliamentary 
candidates. 


The second question Miss Bulley asks is 
why, in most trades, women are only 
employed in the less skilled operations and 
are paid accordingly? The answer given is 
that girls are unwilling to serve a long 
apprenticeship because, unlike boys, they do 
not look forward to earning their living 
permanently by a trade. We fear there is 
some truth in that answer. But the conten- 
tion that because the work will not be 
permanent therefore apprenticeship is 
unnecessary, is very fallacious. The training 
gained by apprenticeship is invaluable 
throughout life, and will be of permanent 
use even after the particular work is 
abandoned. 


‘The characters stand out as clearly and sharply as those 
of George Eliot or Mrs. Gaskell.”--Bristo] Times and Mirror, 

‘Charming and pathetic. The book is excellent.”— 

Glasgow Herald. 

‘‘Inetinct with rural life and freshness.”—Scotsma:. 

““1f its popuarity be in proportion to its just merits, 
‘The Way They Loved at Grimpat’ should score one of the 
most solid literary successes of the season.” — 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ Clever and delightful transcripts frcm life.”— 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“¢On every ground we commend the book "— 

Belfast Witness. 
ee “ Delightful and touching. What Mr. J. M. Barrie has 
done for Thrums Mrs. EB. Rentoul Esler has done with very 
tolerable success for Grimpat.'’—Glasgow Evening News. 

** A book to be read by a 1 who appreciate truth to nat ure 
unaffected pathos, and refined humour. ”"— 


We hear of a signal mark of favour con- 
ferred on the Queen of Greece by the Czar of Belfast News Letter. 


Russia. Queen Olga is passionately fond of | « AA book of peculiar charm.” Speaker. i ig 
: och . “They remind us of Miss Wilkin’s New England stories, 
the sea and all that concerns ships ’ and in but with a difference, for, not only are they thoroughly Old 
recognition of the attentions received by the pogih, bat ane tave a larger mode cf trent meng ae 
b : : Mrs. 's he oO 
Russian Squadron in Greek waters lately, poaie poor = Manchester eatin ee 
her Majesty has received the rank of Admiral | {Brilliant sketches of village life."— Woman's Signa’. 
is ; “So very human and so well and simply told that it 
of the Russian Squadron of the Mediter- | isa pteasure to turn to them.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
ranean “A real coatribution to our knowledge of human nature 
. | and of human life.”— British Weekls. 


Mr. Torr, the Liberal candidate for the 
Horncastle division, the election for which 
takes place to-day, made some very practical 
remarks to a deputation of the United King- 
dom Alliance which waited upon him. He 
said he was prepared to support the Veto 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


Sir Andrew Clark’s famous aphorism that 
«Labour is the Life of Life,” has found curious 
illustration within the House of Commons. 
That much overworked body, according to the 
Daily Chronicle, is flourishing on its regimen 
of toil—for there have been far fewer deaths 
among members of Parliament in 1893 than 
during any of the six preceding years. Only 
five died last year (Thomas Shaw, Sir Walter 
Barttelot, J. F. McCarthy, Louis Jennings, and 
Edward Stanhope, not a single death occurring 
between February 9th and December 21st), 
whereas no fewer than 12 representatives of the 

ple passed away in 1892, as many as 20 in 
1891, 12 again in 1889, 9 in 1888, and 8 in 1887. 
Our contemporary, however, seems to over- 
look another cause which makes for this wel- 
come state of things. The year 1892 was more 
than half over when the present Parliament 
was returned, one upon which the country may 
congratulate itself as containing upon both 
sides more young and vigorous men than has 
ever previously been the case at any General 
Election. 


“ What does the compromise mean?” has 
been the question heard on all sides during the 
present week. It simply means this—the 
Parliamentary deadlock had become so hopeless 
and impossible that the leaders of both parties met 
and mutually agreed to waive their rights. On 
the one side the Government agrees, under the 
Allotment Clause of the Parish Councils Bill, to 
reduce the arable allotments from four acres to 
one, and to make a further concession with 
regard to permanent pastures, while in return 
the Conservative leaders not only withdraw 
serious opposition to the remaining clauses of 
the Parish Councils Bill while in the House of 
Commons stage, but practically pledge themselves 
to secure the passage of the Bill through the 
House of Lords. 


The people at large may judge for themselves 
whether the game is worth the candle. On the 
one hand are the concessions just named, on the 
other is secured the carrying into law of a Bill 
which creates six thousand Parish Councils with 
rating powers and control over every parochial 
charity in England. In addition, sixteen hun- 
dred District Councils are set up, elected by 
both men and women ratepayers, with the 
power of administering the Poor Law in every 
English or Welsh Union, and adds for every 
District Council (unless, alas! the chairman be 
a woman) a Mayistrate to the Bench as a direct 
representative of the people. These are only a 
few out of the sum total of beneticent changes 
made mainly in the interest of the struggling 
masses of the people. 


Those interested in the advance of women 
will notice, with unfeigned pleasure, the report 
given by the New Zealand Herald concerning the 
tirst Parliamentary Election under the Women’s 
Suffrage Act, Every woman, married or single, 
over the age of twenty-one, is in possession of 
the vote,and from end to end of the colony, 
both in cities and in sparsely-peopled districts, 
the women have recorded their votes at the 
polling booths. The candidates had Committees 
both of men and women, and provision was made 
whereby any mother might have her baby care- 
fully tended while she recorded her vote. The 
women had their own Committee rooms, but 
went to the same polling booths as the men, and 
in not a single instance was snyone subject to 
annoyance of any kind. The report concludes 
by saying, “So far as admiaistration is con- 


is bearing immediate fruit. 
inquired of the Home 

day whether, failing the voluntary adoption 
of the eight hour shifts in 
dangerous trades so strongly recommended 
by the Committee, he will take steps to 
legally enforce a reduction of hours from 
twelve to eight. 
that he hoped firms would at once adopt the 
suggestion, but that he intended next session 
to propose legislation, giving power to the 
Secretary of State in this matter, as well as 
in increased factory inspection. 
Secretary certainly will not fail in fulfill- 
ing his multifarious duties for want of 
advisers. 
question answered than Mr. Burns elicited from 
him’ a promise to further remind the police 
authorities of the law which forbids the sale of 
drink to drunken persons; and, what is no less 
important, Mr. Conybeare received a promise 
that special note shall be taken of any cases 
where inducements are held out to children. 
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cerned the experiment has been a complete 
success,” but we may add that all friends of 
Temperance and other social reforms have to 
congratulate themselves not merely on the 
administrative success, but on the actual results 
in the return of more men of high moral 
calibre than heretofore. 


The Chemical Works Committee of Inquiry 
Mr. John Burns 
last Thurs- 


alkali and 


In reply Mr. Asquith stated 


The Home 


No sooner was the dangerous trades 


Readers of Mr. Zangwill’s very clever but 


too technical novel, entitled the “ Children of 
the Ghetto,” probably were there first ac- 
quainted with the fact that “ Yiddish” is 
the only language spoken by large numbers of 
female workpeople, especially in the East End. 
It is a little startling to realise, from a point just 
raised in the House of Commons, that so entirely 
apart are many of these from English-speaking 
people, that the Workshops Act is specially 
printed in Yiddish to be hung in their factories, 
and some are now proposing that special in- 
spectors cognisant of the language shall be 
appointed for their protection. 


The “new spirit ” is indeed abroad, and full 
of light and leading. No more important 
announcement has been made to the toiling 
multitude, and indirectly to the nation at 
large, than the one made by the Secretary 
for War ou Friday night. The eight hours 
day has, without any legislation, become a 
working reality in the Ordnance Factories, 
and this without any alteration or reduction of 
wage. Twenty thousand men and their fami- 
lies will be directly affected ; but it will indeed 
react upon the whole nation, the whole English- 
speaking race, and, indeed, eventually, we 
believe, upon the world. The enthusiasm with 
which the news was received in the House 
shows that true chivalry is not dead, or, 
rather, that it has become re-incarnated in 
nobler form and with democratic impulse. 


In cottage and mansion alike, the assertions 
of Mr. A. J. Wilson in the Jnvestors’ Review 
exploded like a bomb. Faith in the “rock- 
bound shores of Old England and in the Bank 
of England” lie deep down in the roots of our 
national existence. As soon would the average 
Britisher credit the possibility of the overthrow 
of Queen and Constitution as the collapse of a 
Bank which lends its name to proverbial security. 
But the challenge having been made, the public 
will not be satisfied by any mere ministerial 
statements, and the searchlight of public investi- 
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WHAT WOTDFIEN ARE DOING. 


Tue lady visitors of Glasgow Prison, seven of 
whom are on the Committee of the Glasgow 
Branch B.W.T.A., have sent to the Lord Provost 
and magistrates of the city the following me- 
morial :—‘‘ Your memorialists, from their ob- 
servation as prison visitors, entertain a strong 
convistion of the entire uselessness of repeated 
sho. sentences, either to reform or deter 
offenders, They would respectfully urge 
lengthening sentences with a view to reforma- 
tion, particularly for the large class who are 


sent to prison for terms of from twenty-four 
hours to fourteen days for drunkenness. They 
are informed that the imprisonments of women 
in Glasgow Prison this year are 1,000 in excess 
of last year, and they believe this is not the 
result of an increased number of women, but of 
an increased number of short sentences.—In 
names of the Visiting Committee, Mary Wuirr, 
Convener.” 


* %& & 


Two courses of hygiene lectures for ladies 


have been arranged at the two West End centres 
of the Y.W.C.A., Princess House, 106, Bromp- 
ton Road, and Morley Hall, 316, Regent Street, 
on Thursday and Frid 

at 3 o'clock, commencing the second week in 
January 
tion will be of an advanced character, suitable 
for workers, or ladies who desire to study the 
subject of hygiene. The lecturer, Miss Bromley, 
is in connection with the Shropshire County 


ay afternoons respectively, 


The lectures on hygiene and sanita- 


Council, and has already proved her ability to 
interest and instruct audiences of all classes. 
Courses of evening lectures have been arranged 
for young ladies in business and factory girls, 


and it is hoped that the London County Council 


will provide further lectures. Tickets for an 


afternoon course of these lectures are 5s., or 1s. 
for a single lecture. 
cheaper. 


The evening courses aro 


ee 
The Council of the Y.W.C.A. has been led to 


arrange these lectures on account of the need 


they have seen among the working girls of 
London to understand the principles of health. 
And as one of the objects of the Association is 
to help its members ‘‘ physically and socially,” 
they hope for a large attendance. The ad- 
mission is not limited to members of the 
Y.W.C.A., and the Council will be glad for all 
girls to make use of this opportunity. 


* & * 


Miss Annie Leyn Browne, the Hon. Sec. of 
the Society for the Return of Women to all 
Local Governing Bodies, writes to us as follows : 
“‘ Our Society has done a very hard year’s work 
in bringing home to women the need of amend- 
ing in the interests of women the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, 1893. Our great difticulty was that 
even the most enlightened women publicly ex- 
pressed their content with the Bill as drafted, in 
reliance on Mr. Fowler’s friendly expressions.” 


* * * 


“Our work has, however, cost us an outlay of 
£70 in obtaining the opinion of eminent counsel, 
Sir Horace Davey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Kemp, 
on the Bill, and the drafting of amendments by 
Sir Horace Davey and Mr. Kemp, and then to 
meet the cost of printing and circulating 
these, accompanied by fresh appeals as the 
situation changed. Will you therefore permit 
me to urge your readers to consider the claims 
of our Society to the support of the public, and 
to invite their attention to our rule: ‘The 
Society shall consist of all persons who signify 
approval of its ubject, and whu pay a subscrip- 
tion of any amount’! Subscriptions may be 
sent to our Hon. Treasurer, Miss M.S. Kilgour, 
46, Porchester Road, W., or to our bankers, 
Sir Samuel Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish Square, 
W. IT will only further trespass on your space 
to express our warmest thanks to the two 
inembers of Parliament who have given us their 
invaluable help as members of cur Couunittee, 


gation will, we trust, be brought to bear upon | nunely, Mr. Walter McLaren, who has acted as 
every nook and cranny of our national banking | our leader im the House, and Mr. Murray 
system. 


Macdonald.” 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA. 
I. 
On THE Position or Woman. 
‘“‘Iy my day women were not always tryin 
to ae | men out of creation,” complai 
the Ordinary Person. ‘Forty years ago a 
girl was a girl.” 

“Or an old maid,” the Society Dame 
amended. 

‘“‘ Thank Goodness! Nowadays she is any- 
thing but a girl,” interjected the Advanced 
Woman. 

“ But don’t you think she is interesting ? ” 
asked the Woman of No Importance. 

‘“‘T want to know why a woman is the one 
creature in the universe that may not 
develop,” the Advanced Woman said, as if 
continuing a train of thought. “All the 
world admires the chrysanthemum when it 
succeeds in looking like a ball of tattered 
silk. In the same way, why should not a 
woman be admired when she develops a new 
phase of her nature, or strikes out a line for 
herself ?” 

“In the case of the chrysanthemux the 
credit is the gardener’s,” said the Woman of 
No Importance. 

‘‘In the woman’s case the discredit is her 
own,” said the Ordinary Person. 

“Ah, yes,” said the Advanced Woman ; 
“if men had had anything to do with the 
position we have gained, they would very soon 
have been claiming credit for themselves. 
See that professional woman ? New hybrid— 
no heart, and all petal; developed her my- 
self from common weed. But as it is——” 

“Tf woman wants to advance, her wisest 
course is to educate the men to educate her,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. 

‘“‘T never did approve of tutors for girls,” 
the Ordinary Person remarked. “They give 
them masculine ideas, and turn them out 
nondescript creatures, with extraordinary 
notions—no heart, and petals in tatters as 
you said——” 

“ Excuse me, I said nothing of the sort,” 
interrupted the Advanced Woman; “my 
argument was——” 

‘“Isn’t the argument rather threadbare ?” 
asked the Woman of No Importance. 

* * * 

“‘T brought my girls up myself,” said the 
Ordinary Person. “I was determined they 
should be good, sensible, matter-of-fact, 
housekeeping girls—the sort that men want 
for wives and mothers.” 

‘And is your system a success?” asked 
the Woman of No Importance. 

“Indeed it is; neither of them would 
dream of questioning a man’s views, or 
differing from hisopinion. Andasto modern 
ways, higher education and physical culture 
and all that sort of thing, 1 am thankful to say 
they know nothing whatever about them.” 

“And do they bring up their children in 
the same way ?” asked the Society Dame, 
politely interested. 

“Their children ? They are not married !” 

‘IT beg your pardon. Of course, they are 
not old enough.” 

“Tt isn’t that; Carrie is thirty, and 
Sarah twenty-eight next birthday. ‘The fact 
is, neither of them has had an offer yet.” 

“Then what interest have they in life?” 
asked the Society Dame. 

“Oh, they develop my theories on the 
training of children and the management of 
the home. And, of course, they hope to be 
married.” 

“Your system must be very successful,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. 

* * * 


‘‘T cannot understand why girls can’t be 
contented at home,” said the Ordinary 
Person. ‘Nowadays every woman has a 
salary and a career, or goes in search of 
one.” 

“Tt is often the same thing,” said the 
Woman of No Importance.” 

‘‘They earn money to spend it on dress,” 
said the Society Dame. 

‘If they have a career they don’t need to 
dress,” the Woman of No Importance ob- 
served. 

“Oh, but they do!” exclaimed the 
Ordinary Person. “I ought to know, for 
my husband employs a good many women in 
his business. They do the work as well as 
men, and get half the salary he would have 
to pay if they were men.” 

“Of course they do!” the Advanced 
Woman blazed. “ There's the iniquity of it. 
If I had my way but it is not for 
money that women are working. They go 
out into the world to show that they are 

ual to men, and independent of them. 

ey have a cause to fight for, and they 
cannot sit at ease at home.” 

“ They could if they didn’t want to stand 
up for their rights,” said the Ordinary Person. 
‘¢ What was good enough for their mothers 
and grandmothers should be good enough for 
them. But there’s no pleasing young people. 
We have an At Home every week and a 
dinner party every month, yet my girls are 
bored to death.” , 


Speciat NorIceEs. 
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* * 

‘ T have been told that many women adopt 
a career because they are obliged to support 
themselves,” said the Society Dame. 

“There is a good deal in the phrase 
‘adopt a career,” reflected the Woman of 
No Importance. “A career doesn’t come to 
woman in the ordinary course of nature. It 
is somebody else’s child that she has adopted.” 

‘“‘ By the way, have you ever noticed the 
number of adopted children that are illegiti- 
mate?” questioned the Ordinary Person. 
“ Take the present instance of ——.” 

‘“‘ Aren’t we wandering from the subject ?” 
interrupted the Society Dame. 

“Tt seems to me that all this talk of 
woman being unfit for public work is sheer 
waste of breath,” said the Woman of No 
Importance. “If woman can do the work 
she is fit for it. If she can’t do the work it 
is unfit for her. No amount of opposition 
will make a woman a tailor if she is born 
without fingers.” 

“That has nothing to do with the prin- 
ciple,” said the Advanced Woman. ‘The 
whole question lies here ”—she rose, and, her 
hands in her waistcoat pocket, stood with 
her back to the fire—‘Is woman in her 
present position ornamental—or useful? ” 

The other ladies looked at her a moment 
in silence. Then— 

“ Neither,” said the Woman of No Im- 
portance. 


‘*HEAVEN SHINE ON THE 
SIGNAL.” 


A Messacz Fkom Dr. PARKER. 

I am delighted to hear of your proposed 
SicnaL. The name is simple and full of sugges- 
tion, and the contents are sure to be worthy of 
all the personalities and interests concerned. 
The paper has my most cordial and hopeful 
good wishes. You are embarked in a great 
cause and God is on your side. A sober world 
would settle ninety-nine hundredths of our 
social questions. Heaven shine on THE 
SIGNAL. 


A Message rrom Rev. Dr. CiirFrorp. 

Dr. Clifford writes to us as follows :—‘‘ I have 
boen hoping to send acontribution for your new 
paper; but my want of health has prevented 
me from doing more work than was absolutely 
necessary. May I wish you the largest possilbe 
success in your new departure, and ever-increas- 
ing prosperity in your good work?” 

THe “Datty CHRONICLE.” 

The Daily Chronicle, of Tuesday, speaks thus 
of THE Woman’s Sianau:—‘“‘ It is an attractive, 
and we need hardly add, vigorously written 
sheet, and the following passage from ‘Our 
Policy’ shows the lines upon which the new 
enterprise will be conducted : ‘ Although at the 
apex of society's pyramid a woman sits on the 
throne of the world’s foremost race, at the 
bottom of that pyramid lies a woman trampled 
and forlorn, beaten under the hob-nailed shoes 
of a drunken husband, or suffering a living death 
from the sweater of the slums, or the master 
whose white slave the acts of a Christian 
Government suffer her to be. Weare here to tell 
the story of to-day, so that the world shall be 
better and happier to-morrow by reason of the 
telling.’ Lady Henry Somerset adds that her 
cause has no friends to reward nor grudges to pay 
off, and ‘particularly do we disavow any 
antagonism toward man.’ We have no doubt 
that under her direction the new organ will 
receive an abundant measure of support, and 
contribute largely to the settlement of many a 
pressing social problem.” 


THE “ WESTMINSTER” AND THE “SIGNAL.’ 


“Love me, love my ideas,” said a famous 
philanthropist. ‘Love me, love my paper,” is 
the watchword of the end-of-the-century re- 
former, Lady Henry Somerset declares ; and out 
she comes with Tae Woman’s Sianau (‘‘ with 
which is incorporated the Woman’s Herald’’). 
Its mottoes seem to be “ Agitate, educate, 
organise,” and Terence’s ‘‘ Whatever touches 
humanity touches me.” It is a business-like, 
well-written, and very readable little penny 
weekly which ought to catch on. Needless to 
say, temperance is only one among the many 
Women’s Questions to which it will heartily 
devote itself. Why, Miss Willard, in an account 
in it of a chat with Sir Andrew Clark, admits 
that he denounced lemonade and ginger-beer 
equally with malt liquors ! 
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WOMEN VOTERS AND THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BILL. 


BY WALTER 8. B. MCLAREN. 


As a good deal of doubt has been expressed 
revarding the exact position of the amendments 
which are required in the Local Government 
Bill in reference to the right of women to vote 
for Parish and District Councils and other local 
governing bodies, perhaps you will allow me to 
say a few words in explanation to your readers. 

Tt was found when the Bill was introduced 
that while it gave votes for Parish and District 
Councils to all women who could vote for Town 
and County Councils, it excluded all married 
women ratepayers. And further, while it gave 
men who were on the Parliamentary Register the 
right to vote in these local elections, it did 
not give the similar classes of women the 
same right. Amendments were therefore 
framed by the Society for Promoting the Elec- 
tion of Women on all Local Governing Bodies to 
remedy these defects, and they were under two 
heads—Ist, to place on the Local Government 
Register, by asupplementary list for the purpose 
of the Act, the names of all married women who 
would be entitled to be on itif they were single ; 
and 2nd, in the same way to append to the Parlia- 
mentary Register a list of all the women who 
would be entitled to be on it if they were men. 
'To enable these to be moved, owing to techni- 
calities in the rules of the House, I carried what 
is called an Instruction to the Committee, 
though it was resisted by the Government. 
After it was carried, however, the Government 
agreed, by what is known as a parliamentary 
compact made publicly in the House, that if the 
friends of Women’s Suffrage would withdraw the 
second of these amendments, they would adopt 
and extend the scope of the first one, and would 
bring in a clause to enable duly qualified 
married women not merely to vote for 
Parish and District Councils, but for every 
other local governing body, such as Town 
and County Councils; and Mr. Fowler, as 
spokesman for the Government, pledged him- 
self and them that if any technical difficulties 
arose to prevent him moving this clause in 
Committee, he would ata later stage move to 
re-commit the Bill with a fresh Instruction from 
tha House to enable it to be carried. The 
advantage we gained was that the question of 
the right of married women to vote was finally 
settled. What we gave up was practically the 
privilege of moving an amendment to enable 
women freeholders aud ludgers, and women who 
might have the service franchise qualification, 
to vote for Parish and District Councils. As 
there was not much chance of carrying this, we 
gave up very little and gained a good deal. 

SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES. 

On Friday, the 5th inst., the time arrived for 
Mr. Fowler to move his promised clause. This 
he did in its complete form ; but the Chairman 
ruled it out of order on the ground that my 
Instruction, in virtue of which it was moved, 
had been limited to ‘‘ the purposes of this Act,” 
i.e., Voting for Parish and District Councils. Mr. 
Fowler was therefore compelled either to drop 
then, or to limit it as required by the Chairman ; 
and he very wisely, and with the full approval 
of the friends of Women’s Suffrage in the 
House, decided to limit it, and so secure a cer- 
tain portion of what was wanted. But he fully 
recognised that that did not release the Govern- 
ment from the pledge to re-commit the Bill if 
necessary to carry the complete clause. He 
will therefore at the proper time, perhaps even 
before these words are in print, move the re- 
committal, and I trust carry the entire clause, 
so that married women may vote in every local 
election. Some of our friends, unfamiliar with 


Parliamentary technicalities, and seeing on 
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to carry out his pledge. But he has been per- 
fectly true to it, avd all that happened on 
Friday was to show that the necessity had arisen 
for the second portion of the pledge to be carried 
out. 

We, on the other hand, wero equally bound 
by our pledge not to press the amendment re- 
garding tho frechold, lodgor, and service fran- 
chises; and when we found to-day that Mr. 
Atherley Jones and Mr. Maclure had given 
notice of clauses giving women these franchises 
—the very thing which under the compact we 
had to abandun—we found ourselves 
unable to support these gentlemen, and advised 
them not to press their clauses to a division. 
I mention all this to mako it clear why we seem 
to have stopped short at this point. 


THE JOINT OCCUPATION. 


I would like further to say a word on the 
other limitation proposed by Mr. Fowler, viz., 
that a husband and wife should not be qualified 
to vote for the same property. Mr. Storey moved 
to omit this limitation ; but the fact that he was 
seconded by Mr. Labouchere, the most invete- 
rate enemy of Woman's Suffrage in the House, 
proves that the amendment was merely designed 
to wreck the entire proposal by so vastly extend- 
ing its scope. It would have enabled every 
husband and wife to vote for their joint house, 
and thus, possibly, have added several millions of 
married women to the list of voters. The great 
mass of these would have been purely faggot- 
votes, for the wives would rarely have had a 
bona fide separate interest in the house. It would 
have undoubtedly created a great revulsion of 
feeling, and have led to the ultimate defeat of 
the clause ; or else if carried, it would have had 
the effect of retarding for many years the exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary Franchise to women. 
For whatever precedent is set by this Bill will 
certainly be followed in future Women’s Suffrage 
Bills. We regarded the attempt as a trap, and 
we refused to be enticed into it, even though it 
had a superficial appearance of liberality and 
equality. I wish specially to point out that as 
the limitation stands it imposes nv disability on 
wives as compared with husbands. The wife 
may vote for the house in which she and her 
husband live. It only prevents them both 
voting for the same house. Had it imposed any 
disability on women as compared with men, 
would have resisted it. But I beliove that by 
accepting this limitation we have secured an 
immense m to married women, and have 
settled finally the vexed question of the admis- 
sion of married women to the Parliamentary 
Franchise whenever it is given also to single 
women. 

May I in conclusion add my cordial good 
wishes for the success of THE Woman's SIGNAL ; 
and my hope that the uncompromising advocacy 
of justice to women which characterised The 
Woman's Herald may continue, as I have no 
doubt it will, to inspire your columns ? 


[EES 


PETITION! PETITION! PETITION! 
Miss Frorence Batearnre writes: May I 
through your valuable columns draw the atten- 
tion of the British Women’s Temperance 
Branches to the urgent necessity for sending in 
their petitions in favour of the Veto Bill, at 
once, before the present Session (1893 adjourned) 
comes to an end? It is of the utmost importance 
that we swell the Parliamentary record for 1893 
to counterbalance the excess of petitions sent 
by the publicans against the Bill. Members of 
Parliament differ in opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of sending in petitions when a Bill is not 
before the House, but those whose opinion is of 
chief weight on this particular matter—viz., 
those who are directly responsible for pushing 
the Bill—desire me to urge all our friends to 
immediate action. 


— SS 


WE are receiving complaints from correspon- 
dents that they are unable to purchase copies of 
Tux WoMan’s SIGNAL on some of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s bookstalls. We shall feel obliged 
if in such cases they will write to the publishers, 


Horace Marshall & Son, 125, Fleet Street, E.C,| Augustus J. C. Hare. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
*“TITE STORY OF TWO NOBLE 
LIVES.” 


Firty years ago, in the most exclusive and 
fastidious society of Europe, two women 
stood in the first rank for celebrity, talent, 
and beauty. A sg ae was not easily 
made in those days for any of these qualities. 
The heterogeneous assemblies which form the 
so-called society of London, or the “four 
hundred” who constitute the society elect 
of New York, have established a lower 
standard. It is easy now for any fashion- 
able woman to be called a beauty who is 
photographed in an eccentric gown, and 
whose portrait is exhibited in the shop- 
windows side by side with the favourite 
actress or the notorious singer of the music- 
hall. An enérde to any social circle is to be 
bought by a cellar of the finest wine and the 
services of a celebrated chef. But genius and 
talent, intellect and beauty guarded in those 
better days the charmed circle of society, like 
an Eden defended by the swords of cherubim ; 
its qualities were the best excuse for its ex- 
istence; to all who had achieved its doors 
were open, and from its formative influences 
the nation gained a true concept of nobility. 

“The Story of Two Noble Lives” gives 
not only the history of two remarkable 
women, Louisa and Charlotte Stuart, but is 
historically of singular interest, depicting the 
best social life of the present century. Sir 
Charles Stuart, afterwards Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, was Ambassador in Paris 
in 1816, and the correspondence of Lady 
Stuart’s mother, the Countess of Hardwicke, 
in the opening chapters of this book, is 


delightful in its graphic descriptions. The 


account, for instance, of the marriage of the 
Duchesse de Berry is full of human interest. 
Describing the wedding ceremony, Lady 
Hardwicke says the bride ‘‘ bent lower and 
lower, almost prostrate to the ground, and 
said real prayers with real piety ;” and after- 
wards, at the reception given by the royal 
family, she tells how she overheard the king 
say to the.Duke of Wellington, “ You were 
differently employed this day twelve months ; 
it is to your successful talents that we owe 
all the happiness of yesterday.” 

The scene changes quickly in this brilliant 
panorama of events, and from the wedding 
pageant we turn to the room hung in black 
where, in a lifelike picture, Lady Hardwicke 
describes the first reception of the young 
Duchesse, now widowed and forlorn; the 
salorw hung in black, where the ladies were 
received by the young mother lying on her 
chaise lonyue in her widow's dress, bending 
her head mechanically as they swept past to 
make their obeisance to the magnificently- 
dressed royal infant in his cradle. Lady 
Stuart had rare social gifts, and it was in an 
atmosphere of unusual cultivation and re- 
fined intellect that her two girls grew to 
early womanhood. In 1830, at the age of 
twelve and thirteen, the Honourable Miss 
Stuarts made their first tour; the journey 
was in a britzska and a coach, containing Lady 
Stuart, her daughters, the governess, two 
maids, and two menservants. At Pau, the 
travellers learned of the revolution that 
afterwards dethroned the Bourbons; but on 
young minds it is not the greatest events 
that make the greatest mark, and we find 
nS 

* Being memorials of Charlotte, Countess Can- 
ning, and Louisu, Marchioness of Waterford. By 
Published by George Alleo, 


stating zame of stall, date and time they were | 156, Charing Cross Roed, London, W.C.. and at 


“a Saturday morning the mutilated clause, have D 
feared that Mr. Fowler had in some way failed | unable to obtain a copy. 


| Sunnyside, Orpington. 
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Charlotte recording in her journal as of 
parallel interest these two items :— 
6S Sauveur, August 19th. 

‘¢ Lou and I rode for the first time in our lives 
on ponies; very much delighted. We wore real 
long petticoats, white muslin bodies, and white 
bonnets on our heads ; and we went to see the 
church of Luz ; Mama sketched it.” 


6 August 21st. 
“As we were walking along the road at Luz 
with Miss Hyriott, we a cracked drum, 


and saw a little crowd with the tricolour flag. 
The man who carried it went up a ladder leaning 
against the column in honour of the Dauphine 
and Duchesse de Berry, and scratched at the 
eee but could not succeed in knocking 
of.” 
‘Their biographer on to relate: 
: ¢7¢ was only as Louisa Stuart grew into 
irlbood that hermarvellous beauty showed itself ; 
t her sister Charlotte was perfectly lovely from 
inf. acy. Her grandfather's death, when she would 
naturally have appeared in the world, had 
abbas her seeing much of London society, 
ut amongst the few who had had the op rtunity 
of tema «pl was the Hon. Charles John 
Canning, third and only surviving son of the 
famous statesman George ing, whom her 
father had greatly disliked from motives of 
political animosity, Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
raised every possible obstacle at first to Charles 
Canning’sfurther acquaintance with his daughter. 
But she had already given him her heart, and, 
after she was forbidden to receive him, used to 
watch for him from the pre of Carlton 
Terrace as he rode through the park under- 
neath. 
‘“Lady Hardwicke, however, from the first, had 
vehemently espoused the cause of the young man ; 
and as Lord Stuart de Rothesay became better 


acquainted with Charles Canning, then only in | h 


his twenty-second year, he was equally struck 
by his great cleverness and promise, and capti- 
vated by the personal charm of his frank, open 
character, and gradually all opposition was over- 
come. 

The story of Charlotte. Stuart, afterwards 
Lady Canning, is full of pathos and of deep 
interest, bound up as it is with the awful occur- 
rences of the Indian Mutiny. 

The beauty of her character was as rare 
as her physical loveliness, and her early death 
made a mark in the history of her generation. 
The second volume of Mr. Hare’s apa ad is 
largely devoted to Lady Canning’s letters 
and journals from India. But we shall 
dwell more especially on the records given of 
her sister’s life as she was more immediately 
connected with the principles of reform to 
which we are pledged. 

In the year of Lady Canning’s marriage, 
Louisa Stuart was presented at Court. At the 
samo time, her mother took her, at seventeen, to 
be painted by Hayter, who was at once surprised 
by the splendour of her girlish beauty, but often 
narrated afterwards the astonishing effect as 
Lady Stuart de Rothesay tovk off her daughter's 
bonnet and let down her hair, when he was 
“‘ dazzled by a vision of the most supreme loveli- 
ness, robed in a rippled vestment of golden hair, 
reaching far below her knees.” 

We read of the celebrated Eglinton 
Tournament in 1841, where the young and 
handsome Lord Waterford did his part 
gallantly ; and, doubtless, it was in this 
magnificent pageant that he attracted the 
notice of the beautiful Louisa Stuart; for from 
the moment her brilliant personality flashed 
upon him he was her devoted knight, and 
only lived to win her. 

‘© His extreme shyness and diffidence, however, 
made him shrink from a proposal, till his sister 
had written to her mother. ‘Ihave had the 
most extraordinary letter, Lou, from Lady Sarah 
Ingestre,’ said Lady Stuart one day. ‘It is a 
proposal for you from her brother, and of course 
{ must lose no time in writing a refusal ,’ and 
much was she astonished when her daughter 
said, ‘Oh, but... .. wait a little; I should 
like to think about it tirst.’"” The realisation of 
her thought brought them together for a life- 

time. 
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Henry, third Marquis of Waterford, was 
known in his youth as the “ Wild Lord 
Waterford,” from the exuberance of his Irish 
— and his daring feats of horsemanship. 

e was the leader of a gay band whose 
delight it was to indulge in practical jokes, 
although am his many exploits nothing 
is ever reco unworthy of a chivalrous 
pearee In 1842 Miss Berry, writing to 

y Hardwicke, describes Louisa Stuart as 
she appeared on her wedding day. 

“There she stood, motionless, with her white 
robes and her long bridal veil, which covered her 
from head to foot. It was impossible to distin- 
guish a feature, but the form was that of a marble 
statue of Beauty veiled. . . . She looked 
extremely pale, and for a moment seemed to 
have lost all consciousness of whatever was 
before her. Everyone said softly, ‘Look, look !’ 
the gentle music of the organ commenced a hymn 
of praise, and we held our breath lest the least 
earthly sound should make that heavenly vision 
glide away.” 

“Lord Waterford was passionately devoted to 
his beautiful home of Curraghmore—a territory 
rather than an estate. He was always unwilling 
to leave it; but his wife, who entered into his 
every wish, was quite willing to sacrifice every- 
thing which had charmed her earlier life— 
society, pictures, music, travelling, and even 
literary and intellectual com pantangaes — to 
minister to his wishes. Thenceforward her whole 
heart was in Curraghmore ; and, though the long 
days through which Lord Waterford was absent 
in hunting left her very much alone, time there 
never hung heavy on her hands, though there 
were those who thought that Lord Waterford’s 
devotion was too engrossing, for he did not like 
her going anywhere. ‘You are too beautiful,’ 


e said. 

Shortly after their marriage Lady Water- 
ford nearly met her death as the result of an 
accident, caused by her husband’s inability 
to control a pair of wild young horses. She 
was thrown violently on her head, and 
during the time that she lay unconscious, 
with concussion of the brain, her long hair 
had to be cut off; now the heavy chestnut 
braid frames her beautiful portrait on the 
walls of her ancestral home. 

Her life at Curraghmore was destined, 
however, to be disturbed by the troublous 
times that had already begun for Ireland, 
and the impressions made then ripened in 
later years into a strong feeling in favour of 
Home Rule. In 1848, the housekeeper at 
Curraghmore corresponded with her ‘“ Lady,” 
describing the situation, that brought much 
anxiety to the minds of the inhabitants of 
the mansion. 

“‘ My lady,” writes the confidential servant, 
‘nearly two hundred of my Lord’s tenants— 
indeed, I think there were more—have just left 
the yard. My Lord called a meeting of them. 
He addressed them from the gallery in the 
riding school firmly, and every sentence to the 
purpose. My Lord is going down to the meet- 
ing to-night at seven o’clock.” . . . 
‘‘August 2nd. 

‘6 We are still going on with barricading the 
windows. There is now a watchword for every 
night, so we have it all soldicr-like. : 
The people are so dreadfully angry at my Lord 
barricading the house ; they want everything 
their own way. I think my Lord only came 
home just in time to protect us; if he had not, 
everyone would have fled and left us to the 
mercy of the assailants.” 

Through August, Lady Waterford perpetu. 
ally urged her husband to permit her to return 
to Curraghmore, assuring him that her anxiety 
when separated from him was far worse for her 
than any danger shared with him could be, and 
ie 21st she was allowed to go back to Ire- 

and. 

The record of the life at Curraghmore is 
beautiful in its simplicity of purpose and un- 
failing desire to help those around her, but 
the great tragedy which closed this epoch in 
Lady Waterford’s life was at hand. 
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Hotes and Queries. | 


Lincuist.—I am desirous of obtaining some 
information with regard to the Gouin system of 
teaching languages. Is it easily acquired, and 
are there any books on the subject? Do you 
consider it a good method of teaching, equally 
applicable to pupils of all ages ? 

The method of teaching languages intro- 
duced by M. Gouin, is not, I think, difficult to 
learn, if the learner is an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic teacher. There are three books on 
the subject ; ‘Art of Teaching and Studying 
Languages,” by F. Gouin, 7s. 6d.; “A 
Teacher's first Book,” 2s. 6d.; “Grammar 
Chart,” 6s. I believe the system is adapted 
to all ages, but more especially to young 
children. 

IcNoramMus.—Can you tell me what is the 
English equivalent to the French Brevet 
Supérieur ? 

The Senior Cambridge Honour Certificate 
is approximately the English equivalent for 
the French Brevet Supérieur, but the standard 
for history and literature is higher in the 
latter. 

Detra.—Can you give me information on the 
following points—whether, in order to be a 
successful teacher, it is better (1) to be trained 
specially for the work ; (2) to graduate at some 

niversity ; (3) to gain experience by teaching 
in some high school of repute? I am nineteen 
years of age, am just leavinga high school, have 

assed Junior, Senior, and Higher Local 
Vixgutiniekonn: I am able to spend three years 
in special preparation for the profession, and am 
anxious to make the best use of this time, and 
shall be glad to have your advice. 

Your question is an extremely interesting 
one, and I am glad to find that your standard 
of excellence in your profession is so good. 
It is difticult to advise as to your best course. 
The ideal one would be the three combined. 
(1) The training at a good training college 
sives the professional knowledge which is 

oming more valued than formerly. (2) 
The study necessary to obtain a degree—and 
in the case of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
culture gained by residence—give the fuller 
knowledge and the wider grasp which are 
invaluable to those whose work is education. 
(3) There is no doubt that working under a 
thoroughly competent head mistress of a good 
high school would be of great service, but I 
think you would find it somewhat difficult to 
obtain such a post without having gained some 
experience, or in some other way qualified 
yourself for the work. 


Pzerzss.—I wish to get up the question of the 
abolition of the House of Lords. Can you tell 
me if there is any publication to be had which 
gives a general index of articles which have 
appeared in the periodicals of the past few years } 


The best index of the kind is that published 
annually at the oftice of the Reniew of Reviews, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street. Jt is an 
admirable guide to the magazine literature 
of the year. 


Caratoaus.—Where can I learn size notation ? 


ApmirerR.—Does ‘‘ Maarten Maartens” write 
his novels in English ; or are the novels trans- 
lated? What is his real name ? 


Sorrrary.—Can you give me a list of the ladies’ 
clubs in London ? 


Tuxtr.—I lately saw a reference to the Ladics’ 
Gardening Association, but have forgotten where. 
Can you tell mo the address and aims of the 
Association ? 

PenELorse. — Should women enter the 
labour market who are not compelled to do so 
by necessity? Will you kindly reply to the 
above question in your next issue of Tue 
Woman's SIGNAL ? 


Frats.—Can any of your readers tell me if I 
can get a flat about £50 rent, within a mile of 
Charing Cross ; or where would be the nearest 
place for such a rent? 


fWe invite questions from otir readers, to which 
we shall give answers. Failing the neces- 


sary information, we shall publish the 
question and solicit answers. —- ED. Ww. S.) 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


autobi hy of Miss Willard has 
seh tere LP official request of the 
National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which Miss Willard is President. 
It has been edited Py Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Frances E. Cooke, “for home- 
reading, by home-making and home-loving 


people.” 


CHAPTER II. 


My first appearance on the public stage 
was in Oberlin, Ohio, at the age of three 
or four, when my father lifted me upon a 
chair and bade me sing for guests in my 
queer little voice, after a dinner; the song 
was this: 

“They called me blue-eyed Mary when friends 
and fortune smiled, 

But oh, how fortunes vary! I now am Sorrow’s 

child ; 

Kind sir, then take these posies, they’re fading 

like my youth, ; 

But never like these roses shall wither Mary’s 

truth.” 

When mother set me upon a chair to 
speak, it: was a more warlike “ piece.” Father 
would have something feminine, or else 
nothing at all; but mother would let me 
select what I liked, and this is a specimen 
of my choice at the age of ten years: 

“© sacred Truth! thy triumph ceased a while, 

And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to 
smile ; 

When leagued oppression poured to Northern 
wars 

Her whiskered pandours and her fierce hussars, 

Waved her dread standard in the breeze of morn, 

Pealed her loud drum and twanged her trumpet- 
horn, 
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Tumultuous horror brooded o'er the van, 
P wrath to Poland—and to man! 
Warsaw's last champion from her heights sur- 


veyed 
Wide o’er the fields a waste of ruin laid— 
‘Oh, sii a !’ he cried, ‘my bleeding country 
save 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave? 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely 


Pp 
Rise, fellow men! our country yet remains! 
By es dread name, we wave the sword on 
g 
And swear for her to live !—with her to die!’ 


* * * * * 


In vain, alas, in vain, ye gallant few, 

From rank to rank your volleyed thunders flew ; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell!” 


I can recall the stirring of my little heart 
as the brief drama of the poem proceeded, and 
how almost impossible it was for me to hold my 
voice steady enough to give the closing lines. 
Mother taught me how to er them, where 
to put in the volume of sound and the soft, re- 
— utterance, and as for the pathos I 

ew where to put that in myself. 

In 1868, at Warsaw, the capital of Poland, 
I stood beside the monument of Kosciusko, 
and while my tourist comrades read about it 
in their guide-books, I repeated softly to my- 
self the poem I had learned on the Wiscon- 
rin prairies, and looked up with worshipful 
glance at the statue of the hero for whom 
my heart ached and my eyes filled with tears 
when I was but a child. 

My mother had much care about our 
manners, for we saw nothing of society, and 
she knew that we were missing real advan- 
tages, while at the same time we were escap- 
ing many dangers. We did not learn to 
dance, but mother had a complete system of 
calisthenics that she learned at Oberlin, 
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which she used to put us through unmerci- 
fully, as I thought, since J preferred caper- 
ing at my own sweet will, out-of-doors. 
There was a little verse that she would sing 
in her sweet voice and have us “ take steps ” 
to the time; but the droll part was that the 
verse was out of a missionary hymn, of which 
I only remember these lines : 
“ Bounding billow, cease thy motion, 
r me not so swiftly o'er! 
Cease thy motion, foaming ocean, 
I will tempt thy rage no more. 
For I go where duty leads me, 
Far across the billowy dee 
Where no friend or foe can heed me, 
Where no wife for me shall weep.” 

What a spectacle was that, mother teach- 
ing her children dancing steps to words as 
solemn as a meeting-house ! 

“Tell x26 with whom thou goest and I'll 
tell thee what thou doest.” No precept was 
ever more frequently repeated and enforced 
by my parents than this. In guarding Mary 
and me from illiterate and harmful associa- 
tions my father evinced a solicitude that many 
of his friends considered morbid. But he 
would smile and say, ‘‘ These are ‘two forest 
nymphs that dwell in the depth of the wood- 
land shade,’ and I propose to keep them 
innocent.” So we never went anywhere 
except’ with our parents until I was sixteen, 
and almost never, after that, until fully 
fledged and flown. Even my brother was 
eighteen years of age before he spent a 
single evening away from home. Around 
the fireside we were always busy with books, 
pencils, and plans until the early hour of bed- 
time came. We were literally never left alone 
with children or workpeople; there was 
always quiet but careful supervision. 
‘Heredity may count for much, but en- 
vironment is next of kin to destiny; ” these 
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were my mother’s words at eighty-seven, the 
outcome of her observant and reflective life. 
Who, then, have entered the inner circle of 
my confidence in fifty years? I ask myself 
this question and answer with deep thank- 
fulness: All who have done so meant to be 
, sought after goodness, lifted their eyes 
toward the heights rather than lowered them 
to the level of the depths. But I have always 
felt that he who is forewarned is best fore- 
armed, and wished that my first ideas con- 
cerning the mysteries of our earthly being 
had come early to my observant spirit from 
my dear mother’s lips, which were closed by 
her reticent New England habitudes. 
Meanwhile, there was the heart, the 
ardent, impulsive heart of childhood and 
of youth, with its perpetual instinct of be- 
stowment—what did it do? I remember 
with pleasant pain how early, how vigor- 
ously and often that truant heart went forth, 
seeking rest. and finding none. I was hardly 
six years old when the flame of the ideal 
burned in my breast for a sweet girl of six- 
teen, Maria Hill by name, daughter of 
‘Secretary Hill,” an English gentleman 
who was a central figure in the College 
Board at Oberlin. Her coming meant a new 
world, her going shrouded my little life in 
gloom, but she never dreamed of this—she 
only saw an impetuous child whose papa had 
(as was the custom in those days of the 
hygienic revival) induced the little one not 
to eat butter, and paid her a penny a week 
for such sacrifice, and who was so determined 
‘to give her pennies to Miss Hill” that 
when the young lady declared that she could 
on no account accept them, the child flung 
them after her retreating form upon the 
gravel walk and burst out crying. That was 
my first “heart affair,” and I have had fifty 


tell her with rebellious tears of this out- 
rageous treatment. Then her beautiful hand 
would smooth my hated hair with a 
tenderness so magical that under it the 
scanty strands seemed, for the <:vament, 
turned to gold, as the kindest of all voices 
said, ‘Don’t mind those boys, Frankie, the 

r things don’t know what they are say- 
ing; you get your hair from your Grand- 
father Hill ; his was quite bright-coloured (she 
never would say red /) when he was a 
little boy, but it was a lovely gold-brown 
when he grew up; and s0 will yours be. I 
wish you could have seen your Grandpa 
Hill’s queue—a thick braid smartly tied u 
with a black ribbon. I never saw a hand- 
somer head of hair. Wechildren cried when 
the fashion changed, and father’s queue had 
to be cut off. You are like him, every way, 
and he was the noblest-looking man in all 
the country round.” 

Sweet ingenuity of mother-love! How 
quickly it comforted my heart, and so trans- 
formed my thoughts, that I forgot myself 
and saw before me only the brave figure of 
my Grandpa Hill! But there were not 
wanting other witnesses who took sides with 
my mirror rather than with my mother. 
One of our distant relatives, a girl near my 
own age, said on slight acquaintance, 
“‘ Aren’t you sorry to be homely, Frank ?” 

But when I bemoaned myself to mother 
and Mary, of whom I could no more have 
been jealous than the left hand can be of the 
right, mother would say, ‘‘ Come now, Frank, 
this is getting a little monotonous. I think 
you wrong your Heavenly Father who has 
fitted you out so well,” and then she would 
analyse each feature, and put upon it the 
stamp of her approval, while my genial- 
hearted sister would echo every word. 


since as surely as I had that one. I have 
had the subtle sense of an affinity for persons 
of all ages and conditions, for man and 
woman, youth and maiden, boy and girl. 
The solar system has for a season seemed to 
revolve around each one of these beloved 
objects and for each of them I have en- 
dured all stages of the divine disease that 

as meant, as I believe, to acclimate us to 
heaven. They pass me now in bright array, 
my choice procession of immortals ; how can 
I “ express unblamed ” so much of sweetness 
and of nobility as they in turn enshrined for 
me? After Maria Hill the hiatus was long. 
Nature became my one dear love, and for 
many a youthful year I knew no other, 
needed none. — 

We have all heard the story of that 
philosophic boy who, when looking at a 
misshapen tree, said ‘Somebody must 
have stepped upon it when it was a little 
fellow.” 

In but one particular did a calamity of this 
sort befall me as a child, and that related to 
my personal appearance. Soothed, praised 
and left at iiberty by my mother, that home 
deity of a sensitive child, all happy hopes 
were mine, save one—I wasn’t the least bit 
good-looking! To make this fact more 
patent and pronounced, my younger sister 
was remarkably attractive. She was plump 
and I was thin; she had abundant, pretty 
hair ef brown; and mine, when a little girl, 
was positively red, though my dear mother 
would never permit me or anybody else to 
say so. When in those early days at Oberlin, 
some hateful boy would call out “ Red head ” 
as I passed, or when my quick temper had 
vented itself upon my brother in some spite- 
ful way, and he used the same opprobrious 
epithet, I would run at once to mother and 
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RS. Zs A TR ESEAES BY, 
GEOR, 


TER 
BS: ae CAFFY)’sS 


Y 4 SUSU 2 


ASAE 
Ves contains 


SOS Ley  Beef-Juice, Malt, and Coooa. 


Saint Giles’, Oxford, 


December 18th, 1893. 


Caffyn’s Malto-Carnis has proved 
most useful among the sick and 
feeble to whom one wants to give 
something Nourishing and Stimu- 
lating in a handy form. 


I therefore gratefully close with 
offer of a further consignment of 
one dozen large bottles at your 
special quotation to the clergy. 


Yours obliged, 
HBNRY J. BIDDSR, GR oe 
Vicar. os 


Kestimony.- 


gSAK SUSY 
\3 = ae 4 “Nutritious and stimulating ele- 
weet Aa ments like these are rarely found com- 
ERMAN bined in so satisfactory & maoner as in 
PRAY A 2042 this interesting Pay ere ‘ 
ANUS Sean E LANCET, 29 8-91. 
¥. AOI 
fee: Report, etc., POSTED FREE. 
ey 4 
MERI THE LIQUOR CARNIS CO. 
<. (London), 
ASTON CLINTON, BUCKS. 
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a Lee a cake akon = a ae 
BS PON PO ee OR Ree oe 


PE NAT A Ses x Manufacturers 


meme BROWNe POLSONS — 


the r 35 Years a.( the 
be World wide re PUTATION ORN LOUR | 4 
Queen. ‘Z | d Queen. 


THOMSON "S 

«govern CORSET. 
zo PERFECTION! sold if all Drapers. Annual Bales 
Fs. One Million Pairs. 


DRESSMAKING A PLEASURE. 


| Any — in the land can become her own 


— essmaker by learning the 
= oe «6 COS MOPOLITAN SYSTEM OF 
i DRESSCUTTING ° 


(BY RE.) 
J Being devoid of calcobation ts =a — — ee 


of all classes of 

particle of FITTING-ON is needed when ‘the 
; measures are taken correctly. 
PERFECT-FITTING BODICE PATTERNS, 

Cut to Measure, 2s- each. 
These Patterns are a lovely bears yah and pro- 
nounced by all who wear them to be a great 
aciorensnt to the figure. 


PRICE: 
dD... .. 10/6 | EF .. « 6/6 
> -- er pled Ga ww i B/- 


Black, 1s. extra. 
ved by the whole polite world. 
tT} r cannot 8 i geton ou, write direct to 
», OLD "BA He oy stn pe 
pig be sent you. 


P.O.O. 
v8. THOMSON & CO., Lad, antares, 


Frist ——s 


GROWN LAVENDER SALTS, 


Refreshing ane , Tas igoret ine. 
These renowned Smellip ane Bet most delicious odour ; 
, they area refreshment to the tnvalid. faa delightfal dec doriser, and 
® luxury forall. By leaving the stopper out for a few ch 


COSMOPOLITAN *DRESSCUTTING 
ASSOCIATI 


65a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Opposite Parkins and Gotto’s). 
Terms on Application 
Mrs. HOLLINRAKE, Principal, 
N.B.—Ladies should try the keg pra 
Dresacutti ¢ (Parisia 
shape), specially designed for Mra. Hollinrake. 


Wy 8 delightful fam escay which freshens and purifies the air 
I] most feb pe! Ai La Fol ‘Annual sales exceed 500.(00 bottles. 
Genuine o y, with the Crown stopper and label of the ‘‘ Crowa 
Perfumery Co. 
| Reject worthless Imitaticns offered under a similar name, and 
which only caure Pcong” mageaeeep to the Sek ants. 
8. 
wield PERFUMERY CO., 177, Now Bond Street, panien. 
le Makers of the Celebrated Crab Apple Blossom Perfume. 


” WORLD-RENOWNED 
HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER 


PRODUCES 


Luxuriant Hair, Whiskers, and Moustaches, 


Prevents the Hair Falling Off and Turning Grey. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 
FOR BALDNESS. 


\ For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, @ 
W Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; 

3) for removing Scurf, Dandruff, etc.; i) 
. ak ALSO os RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL a) 
: ws OLOUR, IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
The Best Dressing sesclalle Prepared and Perfumed for Tollet Use. 
Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any metallic or other injurious ingredients. 
1/-, 2/6, and 5/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world, 
or sent direct on receipt of P.O. 


Edwards’? **Harliene,’’ 
95, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated). 
OUR INEBRIATES’ HOME. * 
Miss Mary C. Gorham, Superintendent’ of 
Evangelistic Department, writes to us'a follows 
with respect to our proposed Inebriates’ Home :— 
‘‘ The scheme proposed by Lady Henry Somerset 
in last week’s SicNaL, concerning the Industrial 
Farm Home for Inebriate Women, is greatly 
laid upon my heart. Who, among us temper- 
ance workers, has not felt heart-sick at the 
almost impossible reclamation of an intemperate 


woman, however earnest and real her desires, 


while she remains in the midst of temptation, 
with a public house at every turn and corner of 
the street? When, however, we have tried to 
seek a place of refuge for these tempted ones ia 
the existing Homes for Inebriates, how often 
have we been sorrowfully compelled on account 
of the expense to withdraw our application. . If 
Lady Baws scheme is hs eth out, this difti- 
culty would be removed, for through the labour 
of the women the Home would be almost, if not 

uite. self-supporting. An@ way we not confi- 

ently expect from the h ig recéntly given 
by the Home Secretary on the subject, that if 
such homes were forthcoming, and under 
official inspection, Government would soon re- 
cognise the advisability of consigning- women 
convicted of drunkenness te such a place of 
safety for a lenothened period instead of sending 
them Bs ia and again tc prison? At our 
Natio Executive Committee at Cardiff 
a resolution was that our Association 
should have a self-denia) week, March the 2hth 
to the 30th being the time chosen. ‘At. the last 
sub-committee the organisation of the ‘ work’ 
was placed in my hands._1I should like to suggest 
that all offerings made during the week should 


_? 
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be devoted to the proposed Industrial Home, 
and I should like -further to suggest that as a 
fit conclusion to our present year of work the 
officers of all our branches should make a strong 
and united effort tosecure donations and subscrip- 
tions from all sources, not forgetting to give the 
poorest members the privilege of an opportuni 
of contributing towards and helping forw: 
this great movement. I have been much touched 
with the readiness and delight with which our 
poor members in our mission services (con- 
nected with the Evangelistic Department) take 
ead small cardboard ere oe edie 
arge amount in pence t M 80 8) i 
ret xes are made at a very ual 


urned. These bo 
cost, and would be gladly sent gratis in parcels 


of twenty or fifty, or any number, to our secre- 
taries, as well as collecting-cards, if desired. 
Why should we not have a great combined 
and loving collecting competition in our gx 
hundred branches up to May, the results to 
be made known when all our delegates meet 
at. our Annual Gouncil? The Scottish Union 
has already, set us a magnificent example 
through the self-denial week, recently organised 
by Miss Lees, of Edinburgh, with the splendid 
result of £40 received last week at headquarters 
for our deficiency fund. If a similar response in 
roportion were made throughout our branches 

W speedily the needed money would. ha 
raised |” 


THE SPEAKER'S BUREAU. 


THe President of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Asaociation has just issned the following 
notice with respect to the Speakers’ Bureau :— 
The Speakers’ Burean (the first organized b 
women in England) is now fully ontablinhod, 
and will, it is hoped, become an increasing 
source of strength to the association, and a help 
to the weak as well as the strong branches. In 
ae arrangements from headquarters to 
bring branches and speakers into communica- 
tion, there is a wide field of work, and it is of 
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vital importance that the right speaker be sent 
to the night place; and by reason of special 
knowledge of the speakers, the bureau is en- 
abled to meet the special needs and require- 
ments of different localities and meetings. An 
excellent variety of speakers have already placed 
their names on our books, and a letter to the 
secretary, with n iculars, will secure 
the best available speakers for the occasion and 
place. It is most desirable that all applications 
should be made to the secretary only, and not to 
the speakers themselves. This is more likely to 
ensure a prompt sopiy sestsrer arrangements, 
as the bureau records enable the secretary to 
see at once what speakers are available, and 
thus both time and trouble are saved. Mrs. 
Osborn will receive all applications from any 
part of the country, and will give her best at- 
tention to the requirements of the place and 
the demands of the local society or branch. 


NOTE ‘TO SECRETARIES. 


\.asv week we sent copies of this paper to all the 

of the British Women’s Temperance 
Agaociation, with the bope that hy so doing its sale 
might be promoted. Some parcels have been re- 
turned, probably under a misapprehension. No 
charge will-be made for the copies sent. We are 
again sending copies this week, and therefore hope 
they will be widely circulated. 

Branch secretaries should send their reports 
of meetings——brief and bright—to Mrs. Ward 
Poole, 258, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E., 
not later than Monday in each week. 


Se oe ee ee ne ee om 


iv should be noted that the Drawing Room Meet- 
ings in commemoration of the origin of the Women’s 
Temperance Movement (referred to by Tady Henry 
in her New Year’s Letter, and also in her circular 
to the I.ocal Branches,.and by Mrs. Boden in her 
recent communication to them), need not be the 
third week in Jan if that date is too early, but 
they should be por | as soon as practicable at a 
later date in Jacuary or February. 


A Brain 
Restorative. 


\ 
\\ > 


HYGENA 


Ar. Aid tc 
Digestion. 


——— 


Purest, 
most 
Delicious, 
and most 
Wholesome. 


ST B77 
‘ Horne's Digestive Tea,’ and 


retieshirg and stimulating beverage. 
(Signed) 


(A Special Stall at the General Trades and Industrial Exhibitions at Newcastle, in 
ecember, 1803, was devoted to this Tea, for which a Medal was awarded.) 


Tasting Samples Free by Post, 
with Book’et on the Effect of Tea Drinking on the Organs of Digestion, with Medical 


Testimony to the valus of 


HORNEH’S DIGESTIVE THA. 


1lb. Sample ({ Ib. of each price) post free for 2s. 


is the Best of all. 
4b. Tin, Od.; { ib. Tin, 16. 


HORNE’S DIGESTIVE COCOA 


‘Bwoid Indigestion 


BY DRINKING 


HORNES DIGESTIVE TEA. 


“18 2-24.28 


Vr 
PERLE 
4. 


> 
WS 5 a >» 
GISTFRED TRADE MARK 


THE UNITED TEA SUPPLY AGENCY . 
SR LONDONEC 4." 


“) have much pleasure in stating that I have examined and practically tested 
have no doudt that many weak stomachs, which are 
toavle to assimilate ordinary Tea, wou'd be ben: fiteid by ites use, as although it contains 
only @ small percentage of tannin, i¢ preserves its aroma aad flavour, and produces a 


An 
Antidote 
to 
Biliousness. 


Produces 
no 
Discomfort 
after 
Drinking. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.” 


COUNT 


MATTEI’S 
REMEDIES 


ARE THE 


BEST 


mily Medicines 


“C. 8. JEAFFRESON, M D., F.R.C.S., ° 


Sel 


‘Pamphlet, containing List of Diseases for which each 
Remedy may be used, FREE from The Manager, 
18, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 
BOONS. 


TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


RIRISING SUN 


STOVE 
POLISH 


) EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLAGKLEAD +c WORLD 
In Half the Time, with Half the F 


Labour, you can produce More 

Polish with Two Penn Packets 

of Rising Sun than wie Half- 
au Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. gua, 


RISIN SUN 2603s 
2 POLISH 
| GIVES TOALL KINDS OF METALS 

| BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Scid in 8d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mi 
No Scratches, Scarcely any fubting” 


S CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ There is no preparation of which we k 
its excellence. ENQUIRE WitHine=ad, per Dose 


MAC K'S DOUBLE 


Publication. 


. 
STARCH 
CONTAINSIN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, &« &c. 
REQUIRE repara 
SA ES Tine Locceeearine (ol aioe ie 
PRODUCES BeautifulWhite Glossy Linen. ? 9 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C: CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.c. 


INO} [[B 10} Sdureys g 10 ‘auO Luv jo ojdurss 103 (‘o3e9s0d 1200 04) ‘sdurwys | PUES 


Vite Pee ey 


People Don't 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. 
Metanes ae lea: per doz. boxes are generally 
g nstead of honest. dif armpreserving 


Safeti 2id. 

Safety. Sat 20 por zn in Darkest England”) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
Factory pay higher wees than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


Blood 


You Can 

SS 
} Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 
j using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
: 


py mpatiies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he'll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up ‘your shopkeepers! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Information tom 
E. 
9 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD 


SS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


WALPOLE BROS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1766) 

heir SAMPLES and 
Insite ln Atos to sent tare ‘pent FREE. They 
will enable any ay to mark the great saving 
and greater satis action gained by buyiug 

direct from the mannfacturers. 

Cambric Handkfs. from 2s. 2d. doz. 
Damask Table Cloths from 3s. 6d. each. 
Damask Napkins ... from 3s. per doz. 
Glass Cloths .. from 4d. yard. 
Dusters . ... from 1s. 9d. doz. 


2. a eee ea ae 
Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 


16, Bedford St., Belfast ; 8 & 9, Suffolk 
8t., Dublin; 


89, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


(Two doors frown Oxford Stveet). 
ee . 
ESTABLISILeD OVER A CENTURY. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS ror 2s, 
Ud, for euch Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per taal, 
ASTBOURNE.—Vacancies for few 
in GIRLS Soelne iets 


CENUINE GRAPE JUICE 


Free from Alcohol. 


‘Excellent Communion 
Wines. 


we 


Price List, 250 S MADEIRA 
Se, \ airs 


Plicatton. 0, 
RED ALICARTE, 
MUSCAT, MARSALA. 


Reputed Pints, 149. to 20s. 
per doz. K Qu 


epu arts, 

CY SMALL eaueave clon ri ft 
. § FP’ of any four o 

YN the above wi'l bo sent earvage free 

on receipt of 28. dd., by 

F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON. W. 
Ae RECOMMENDED by thea Unfermented Wine 

. Department of the B.W.T.A. 


e. (w.8.275. 


HIANVA COLLEGE, HUN- 
STANTON sp 
Mrs. A. J. 


rs. 

cesses in Lond: n University (Matriculation 
St. Andrews (LL.A.), Trinity College, lon 
don International Examinations.—Terms 
moderate. (w.s.278. 


E and bead nvises 
successfully 
overcome with Wales's | 
Patent Sound Discs. In- 
visible ; worn months without removal; 
same to the eurs a3 glasws are to tha 
eyes, Particulars Free, 


ig Gan BEE Gan 


THE * PERFECT HYCIENE” SHOES, 


IN CALF LBATHER FOR WINTER 


New College, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


thorough Buglisi 
10 
than one hal: t 


ard 
and delicate boys receive careful attention. 
Decided Christian training. at sora 


at WEAR, AND IN GLACK KID 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


The istrar, Miss A. G. C 
i Reg! , OOPsR, has on 


14/6 


These shoes are made of durable leather, 
they have the particular advantage of fitting 
the heels closely, are of a shape suitable to 
the natural comfort of the feet, and are of 
sufficient elegance to commend themselves 
to the eye. Rate aaa 


PAREER & CO., 


145, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


sublecta aon admitted to th < sats hi 
m o the who 
can furnish satisfactory Marshers my . 


——— 


BUMSTED’S 


Tape Cal T_ 


30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
‘or each Additional 9 Words, 
hree insertions as Two. 


9a. 


LADY, late Student at the 
Swanley Horticultural College, with 
Diploma R.H.8., and _ excellent 


reference, serks employment as 
GARDENER in Private or Nurserv Gp-" uf 
Theoretical and practical .,¥+-.—Address, 

gy ggg: fruit. enltoone 44, Gower 
~~ A OD, 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Sesh ieatemeaiaa a a ee 


——- 


CASH’S 


WOVEN NAMES, INITIALS, and 
FIGURES, 


Embroidered in fast Turkey Red Cotton 
on Fine Cambrio Tape. 


Far superior to marking ink for household 
linen, and invaluab!e for sew ng on to socks, 
blankets, and other articles tor which mark- 
ing ink cannot be used. 


Small Old English Name. 


ber of Ro 
Havers' 


LOND o N. 
WILD'S 
Temperance Hotel 
34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Bus'ness and Pleasure. 


Villa, Claremont - 


Small Script Nume. 


Small Old 


. ymall Old English 
Extra Small Old Eng English Initial. 


Smul Old English Small Script 
Combination. Combination. 


we ete ya ass 


Fertig Small 
hiqures. 


All Specialities can be obtained from 
any Draper. 


Small Script Small Cross- 
Initial. Sutch Inet 


formation on Unitarianism. 
Apply to Mies F. Hit, Florence Cottage, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK (wich woven 


3) WORDS For 23. ; 
9d. for each Adiitional 9 Words. patterns of material) FREE BY POST. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch, | ao a = 
FOREIGN ies ea Forel Address 
ANTED. --- Collection oreign 
Btamps. Commenced before 1870 J. & J. CASH, 
preferced. Up to £100 given for Manufacturers, 


good one. Also all West Indies stamps, 
especially £s. valu:s. ‘“Philatelist,” 184, 
Adelaide Road, London, N.W. [W.s.276, 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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oa 


oeceeceato 


Shree 


ry 
° 


Porn 


Afflicted with 


TOUCHES 
THE 


SPOT 


Neuralgia, Lumbago, Paralysis, Convulsions, Bruises, Strained 


Musoles, Pains in Joints, Aches and Sprains, Eczema, Burns, Toothache, Faceache, 
Chilblains, Piles, Bolls, Ulcers, Stings, Chaps, and all kindred ills and complaints. 


\~ 


OMOCEA 


INSTANTLY 


;, 


Roedoe’ 


2, 
e 


| NOMOOEA”’ should be-in every Cottage, Palace, Workshop, Barracks, Pollce- 
station, Hospital, and Institutidn—and wherever a Pain-relleving, Soothing, and 
Curative Lubricant is likely to be required. No discovery in the world of Healing 


ossontonsoefoecostoesoatoetoetoetoatocteatodtoetoatnetoatoatpetoateetoato<toetodioetoetoatoetoetoaspesoatresoegoasbesrcaocipetpaaretoetonipatatpetoatnctpetodinatostontra te dlodipetpateatpetpatectpetpat eeeatpetpatestpetotessnetoatosipeteSoatresoatendyfostontee tented 


Remedies has had such high testimony. 


LDPE POOP ODDIE 


é 
LORD CARRICK writes: “Mount Juliet, Thomastown, October ,; andI found it do more good than any embrocation I have ever used, $ 
28th, 1891.—I wish to testify to the good hand of God my Father upon | and several of my friends have benefited by its use,” —COMBERMERE. 4 
me, in blessing your ‘ HOMOCEA ’ in healing me of Bleeding Piles. To + 
Him be all the praiseand glory. I suffered from this distressing malady BISHOP WILL'AM TAYLOR writes: ‘High Barnet, October 28th, 3 
for five months, during which time I tried various remedies, Hazeline, 1891.—My dear old Friend,—I have used ‘Homocea,’ and provedits ¢ 
Raspial, Styptic, Mist Ga}J, and ointment prepared by the doctor, and | healing virtue both for severe bruises and flesh wounds, and alsoto kill 
had caustic applied twice, but without any relief. I was advised to | the virus of mosquitoes and chiggou (jigers).—Yours very truly (Bishop) ‘% 
undergo a severe operation under etber as the only cure, At last I tried | wu. T AYLOR, American Methodist Episcopal Mission.” 2 
Reig eater d a in two or three days 1 found the Teena had begun, and + 
oa fortnight I was cured. I strongly advise all who suffer from this ys 
Aistrcesing malay to give “Homonss a,txinl* IT DOES ALL IT’S GUARANTEED TO DO. : 
LADY KEANE writes: ‘‘Hillside, Bracknell, August 3rd, 1893.— Mr. F. W. C. FEGAN writes: “The Boys’ Home, 95, Southwark $ 
Kindly send me two large boxes of your ‘ Homocea’ and six small ones, | Street, London, 8.E., April 8th, 1893.-—Dear Sir,—I know no preparation == ¢ 
as] find it invaluable in Rheumatism, Cuts, Bruises, etc. I may say like ‘ Homocea’ for general usefulness in an institution like this. I have z 
that tince using it I have suffered very little—sometimes not at all— | thoroughly tested it by personal application, and amongst our boys, for 
from Rheumati: pains in the muscles of the neck. I think so highly of | all kinds of pain and accidents; it does all that it is guaranteed to do, S 
it that [ recommend it to my friends, also I have distributed many of | and we would not be without it hzre on any account. It is not only a ¥ 
the boxes you sent me amongst the poor people, who are much pleased wonderful lubricant, bat strongly antiseptic, and relieves inflammation x 
with it, and I think I can get them to take it to keep by them in case of | and paia almost instantaneously. Personally, I cannot express my % 
accident, etc., with their children. My coachman was bitten by one of thankfulness for it; I have used it for all kinds of ailments during the 
the horses in the arm, and it turned at once quite black; I made him | last eight years here, and at sea, and in Canada. For stiffness, sprains,  ‘y 
rub some over the place, and it took away all the blackness and eased | muscular rheumatism, sore throat, mosquito bites, etc., it is a real boon, a 
the pain. I also highly approve of it for stable use. You may make | 20d no praise can be too high for it. No one need be afraid to use it + 
any use you like of this letter as a testimonial of its value.” for even the most tender part, or even on raw flesh. I have frequently 4 
used it for my eyesight with much benefit. I have always kept % 
LORD COMBERMERE writes: “Carlton C:ub, London, November | ‘’‘Homocea’ (the veterinary preparation) for stable use. Forsore backs, & 
9tb, 1887.—I have tried your ‘Homoces’ upon myself for Kheumatism, | broken heels, etc., it is a grand specific.” $ 
? 
+ 
66 ” : % 
HOMOCEA” is sold by all Dealers at 1/13 and 2/9 per box, or will be sent on receipt of P.O. for 4/3 or 3/= from the z 
Wholesale Agency, 21, HAMILTON SQUARE, BIRKENHEAD, ~ 
3 
} (HHOOPER, London Ebridge, SELLS IT.) BS 
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